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SEND THE NAME WITH THE MONEY. 


’ We often receive remittances of money unaccompanied by the 
name of the sender. When sending money one should always be 
very sure to sign his name. The sender of money who does not 
sign his name when he sends the money can hardly expect to re- 
ceive in return from those to whom he sends the money that for 
which he sends the money, and failing to receive that for which 
he sends the money from those to whom he sends the money, he 
naturally blames the people to whom he sends the money because 
they do not send him that for which he sent the money, whereas 
if he sends his name when he sends the money, the people to whom 
he sends the money would send him the things for which he sends 
the money. The transaction would then be capable of being 
ended. But when the sender serids the money without his name 
the receiver of the money can only hold it, awaiting further de- 
velopments. Sometimes nothing develops. In such cases the 
money must be held. It still belongs to the person who sent it 
and not to the peéson who receives it, and it is generally speaking 
a nuisance for the persons who receive it to hold it in trust for the 
person who sent it. The Forest and Stream Publishing Company 
is‘ holding and has held for some time several such remittances 
from carelessly, and it is to be assumed unintentionally, anonymous 
correspondents. When the fund is large enough to furnish 
adequate compensation for a struggle with the problem, it will 
be used as a prize for thé best explanation of why people send 
money for things without sending to the people to whom they 
send the money the address to which the things for which the 
money is sent are to be sent by the people to whom the money is 
sent, 
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THE FOREST FIRES. 


Ir has been years since there have been so many and 
so extensive forest fires as within the past few months, 
and it is probably not too much to say that millions of 
dollars’ worth of standing timber have been destroyed; 
while in Oregon it is believed that more than 40 per- 
sons have lost their lives im the flames. The destruc- 
tion of timber in the neighborhood of Grand Encamp- 
ment, Wyoming, and on the borders of the Yellow- 
stone Park Forest Reserve has been widespread, and 
many, many years must elapse before nature or art can 
repair the damage. Not only have the mountains been 
stripped of their timber, but in some cases the winter 
range of the stockmen has been burned over, and their 
cattle and horses will have to be moved somewhere to a 
winter range. 

In Wisconsin and Minnesota there have been serious 
fires, which, happily, have been put out. Montana, 
Washington, and northern California, as well as Ore- 
gon, are Said to have suffered severely, and it is reported 
that the smoke of the forest fires along Puget Sound 
and some other points on the coast is so thick as to 
make navigation difficult and dangerous. There have 
been many fires in Colorado also; and at last advices 
most of the fires which have been raging for months 
over the mountain country west of the Missouri River 
are still burning. 

If the United States had a proper forestry system and 
service, such extensive and disastrous conflagrations 
could not occur. 

The first step looking toward such an improved serv- 
ice was taken at the last session of Congress, when a 
bill. was introduced which had practically the unanimous 
approval of the best equipped foresters in the country. 
The purpose of the bill was to transfer the control 
of the forestry service from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Agriculture. Largely 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, 
this bill was killed, chiefly, it was reported, on grounds 
of economy. It is to be hoped that the loss of property 
and loss of life which have taken place this summer may 
open the eyes of Mr. Cannon and other economical per- 
sons of his caliber to the importance of providing against 
a recurrence of such fires in the. t. If we take into 
consideration the value of the water stored by these 
forests to the inhabitants of the arid West, it will seem 
that. itis a.good investment for the Government to take 
all steps that will insure permanency’ of this water 
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THE RAIL TIDES. 


In the Northern States the closing days of September 
mark usually—though not always—the closing also of the 
rail shooting season. 

The broad fields of corn grass or wild rice, which a 
month ago showed unbroken surface of tasseled heads 
that bowed before each passing breeze, are interrupted 
now by many narrow lanes where the boats of the rail 
shooters have passed to and fro, breaking down the grass 
which noW lies in unsightly tangles on the water’s sur- 
face. The heads of the grass which still remain upright 
no longer bend beneath a burden of long, slender grains, 
but stand upright, straight and naked, stripped of their 
fruitage by the birds. For beside the rail which run over 
the floating vegetation, and squeeze their way among the 
close set stems, and sometimes climb part way up the 
stalks of the grass; and the ducks which pick up the 
falling seed and at low water dabble in the mud of the 
bottom, these rice fields are the resort and feeding ground 
of great flocks of other birds. But now since most of the 
grain is gone and food has become scarce and the nights 
are growing cooler, the metallic cluck of the red-winged 
blackbird is heard less often, and the high-pitched musical 
tinkle of the reed bird no longer comes to the ear. 

The wet meadows have long been mowed, and on the 
higher ridges along their borders, goldenrod and aster 
are beginning to mature. On the hills back from the 
water, patches of brown appear on the chestnut trees and 
the birch leaves are letting go their hold on the slender 
twigs, and are slowly falling to earth. Here and there, 
the soft maples of the lower ground are patched with 
vivid red, foreshadowing the general blaze of color that 
the next month will show, and the conical cedars which 
crown the higher rocky knolls are twined with streamers 
of the Virginia creeper, already turning crimson, and 
soon to glow yet more brilliantly against the dark green 
background. The heats of summer are still felt at mid- 
day, and the-air is smoky with a presage of the autumn 
which is not yet here. At morning and evening in quiet 
weather, light fogs hang over the streams—fogs which 
hardly obscure the view, but distort and magnify well- 
known objects so that they are hardly to be recognized. 

A morning tide is always a low tide, and so is favored 
not at all by the average gunner, but if one starts for the 
rail grounds early in the morning, he may see strange 
things. Once in a while a woodcock may be seen to fly 
across the stream with the air of one who has been out 
all’ night, and is ashamed to be caught abroad by the 
rising sun. Even a ruffed grouse has been seen to cross 
the river—perhaps influenced by the curious wandering 
instinct which in early autumn attacks this noble bird, and 
leads him to show himself in all sorts of unexpected 
places, careless of his own safety and quite without the 
wisdom which will characterize him a month or two later. 

Rail shooting is a charming sport, but a sport for 
women and children and aged men, rather than for the 
hardy sportsman, who, tough of muscle and long of wind, 
is able to tramp hour after hour through New England 
woods and swamps, or over the slippery prairies or the 
rough mountains of the Northwest, or among the pine 
woods and old fields and briery thickets of the South. 
What can be more luxurious than to stand or sit in the 
boat, and to be shoved smoothly and slowly among the 
wild rice fields, while the tame and slow-flying birds rise 
in front or on either hand and gently flap their way to 
a hoped-for place of safety? The gunner has abundant 
time, a clear field. There is no need to allow much for 
crossing shots. Rarely, to be sure, if a bird is started 
within a foot or two of the shore, or of the thick cat- 
tails which the boat cannot penetrate, a snap shot is called 
for, but for the most part the shooting is open and easy. 

For this very reason the rail grounds offer a capital 
school for the small boy or girl who desires to learn to 
shoot. Properly equipped and standing in the bow of the 
boat, the novice has every opportunity to do well, while 
the instructor, sitting on the midship thwart, may coach 
the pupil, and explain why each shot was missed, why 
each mistake was wrong, and what should be done when 
the next bird gets up. The pupil who shoots too quickly 
may be checked by a word of warning just as the bird 
rises, and urged to be deliberate; and lesson after lesson 
may. be given which should greatly profit the learner. 

"In these latter days such instruction is much more im- 


portant than it would have been to those who were learn- 


ing to shoot twenty-five or thirty years ago, since to-day 
the opportunities for practice on wild birds are fewer 
than they used to be. 

Unfortunately, not every one has access to rail grounds 
where lessons of this sort may be given, but those who 
can spend a few days each autumn in the pleasant task of 
giving instructions to their young people in such matters, 
should avail themselves of the school of the rail grounds. 








VANISHING GAME BIRDS. 


THAT certain species of North American mammals and 
birds have-become absolutely extinct is too well known 
to make it necessary to enlarge on the fact. That certain 
other species are approaching, or have already reached, 
the danger line is well understood by those who watch 
such matters. One of these species is the woodcock, and 
it is only last week that Mr. Theo. Gordon called atten- 
tion to some of the special dangers which threaten this. 
simple fowl, so easily: found, and when found so easily 
secured by the competent shooter. Like other game birds, 
it has to run the gauntlet of many dangers, and it is far 


* less well able to take of itself than are the gallinaceous 


game birds, and suffers in consequence. 

On another page Dr. A. K. Fisher, the Ornithologist of 
the Biological Survey, sounds a timely note of warning 
which it will be well for sportsmen and legislators to 
heed. He points out that the woodcock and the wood 
duck are becoming so scarce that they are in danger of 
extinction, and gives the reasons for their scarcity, which 
are not far to seek for any one who has followed the 
course of shooting and alleged game protection in the 
United States for the last twenty years. 

For many years the woodcock was everywhere shot 
curing the summer; sometimes before its eggs were 
hetched, usually before its young had lost their down or 
were able to take care of themselves. Even to-day dur- 
ing autumn and winter it is wholly without protection in 
its Southern home. The two facts, coupled with the small 
number of eggs laid and the further fact that it is a bird 
very easily found and shot, have contributed to the over- 
destruction of the woodcock, so that it has now become 
actually a rare bird. 

The case of the wood duck is somewhat similar. By 
some strange mental twist, our legislators seem to think 
that wildfowl need no protection, and in many States the 
close season covers but four or five months, and these 
the months when few or no ducks are found in the 
Southern or Middle United States. There is thus no 
check on the duck shooting habit, and people have come 
to believe that whenever a wild duck is seen it is open 
season for that duck. The wood duck breeds over much 
of the United States, and is therefore present with us 
during the close season, and to some extent destroyed 
even then. It is encouraging to observe that there are 
seven States in the Union—New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Utah and California— 
and three Provinces of Canada—New Brunswick, On- 
tario and Manitoba—which have abolished spring shoot- 
ing, not in terms, it is true, but by making the open sea- 
son close during the winter. One of the counties of New 
York offers an interesting object lesson in duck protec- 
tion during the spring, and in consequence duck abun- 
dance during the legitimate shooting season. 

In matters of game protection we Americans are great 
hands for locking the stable door after the horse has 
been stolen, and then talking largely about what ought to 
have been done a long time before. There have been not 
a few examples of this in recent times, and. in the matter 
of the wildfoy generally and of the dainty woodcock— 
once regarded as the especial game bird of America—we 
are threatened with evils which there is yet time to avert. 
‘The most effective action that can be taken to protect 
these birds is to shorten the season during which ‘it is 
legitimate to kill them. Spring shooting should be 
abolished in all.the States, and those of the South espe- 
cially should enact laws closing the season on the weod- 
cock and on all wildfow!l not later than Jan. 30. Such 
laws if enforced, together with non-sale laws in the 
different States, might readily enough bring back the 
wildfowl and the woedcock in something like their old- 
time plenty. 

Dr. Fisher is entitled to the thanks of all sportsmen and 
naturalists for his strong plea for the woodcock and thy- 
‘oan duck. : Tai 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 
aomniienee 
A Burning Mountain in Cibiria. 


Tue scene is on the Amyp River, in eastern Cibigia 
(the native and only correct way of spelling what west- 
erners erroneously write as ‘Siberia.’) I have said 
‘mountain’ in the head-line, although the burning ridge 
of gas and coal is more correctly a ridge of hills, but 
quite high hills—from 600 to 800 feet altitude. But sen- 
sational newspaper hacks write in the gutter press of 
“sea waves ‘mountains’ high” (whereas the highest waves 
in the worst storms on record have never exceeded 
forty-five feet above mean sea-level); the writer’s 
“stretching-it” is a truth in comparison. 

On the Amyp River, there was a current that ran 
past the steamer so quickly, it made us think at times 
we were traveling at greyhound speed; whereas in 
reality the vitec (Russian for mileage), was often quite 
sluggish. This may be readily inferred when I state 
that the river journey from Kabapofck, on the Pacific 
side of Cibiria, to Ctpetenck (pronounced Ctretengk—c 
soft, as in facade, garcon, etc.), on the head-waters of 
the Amyp, in the Iabloni range, took fourteen days for 
a distance of 2,000 bepcti (versti), or, say, 1,280 miles. 
Less than 100 miles a day cannot be rated among speeds 
of note, although we traveled day and night, except at 
shallow spots, which were too much even for the trained 
river pilots. . 

The fuel on these British-built but slaf-manned 
steamers—(there are also a few Belgian-built ones)— 
is always wood; and a richer fuel-wood I never saw in 
my life. It is from the dense fir forests on the river 
banks, and as it lays piled up on the decks in the warm 
midsummer sun, you can see the solidified turpentine 
in chunks in the wood, softening under old Sol’s rays, 
and ready to ooze out, thick as molasses, Keeping up 
steam with such volatile fuel is an easy matter; still, 
the current was too strong against us to “make a rec- 
ord.” The return journey, with the current, is made in 
six or seven days. 

During that trans-Asiatic journey, of which mention 
has already been made in these columns, in Locomotive 
Engineering, and in special articles which our public 
library of Manhattan has indexed from the American 
Gas-Light Journal and the Coal Trade Journal into the 
library catalogues as representative magazine articles 
on exclusive subjects, this steamer trip on the Amyp 
River was the only part of the trans-slaf country 
(stretching from the Pacific Ocean overland west- 
ward for 8,000 miles to the old Polonia republic on 
the Teuton frontier) that the writer covered by con- 
veyance, with one solitary exception of a couple of 
hundred versti in the torture-racking tapaHtac (pro- 
nounced tarantac). [Both Russian and American spell- 
ings and pronunciations are herein occasionally given, 
to furnish the reader an idea of the difficulty of grasping 
the slaf idiom—the words being spelt one way, and 
sounded another.] The tapantag—the Russian small- 
capital 1 having: the sound of our n—is a springless na- 
tional vehicle; and travelers apply to it a vulgar but 
peculiarly appropriate expression, when they refer to it 
as “enough to shake your guts out.” This is literally 
true—in feeling, as every victim will admit, And yet 
the tapalttag is said by its undulating motions to be 
curative of heart troubles, nervous diseases, rheumatism, 
kidney and bladder diseases—especially in advanced 
stages. 

But about the burning coal mountain? I have been 
working gradually up to it, to enable the peruser to 
form some opinion of the country and people in which 
it is located. 

The fluvial journey was about ten days through. The 
town of Blagobechenck, midway on the Amyp River, 
had been left far behind, and the steamer ran into the 
cafions of the sidereal spur-ranges of the Iabloni moun- 
tains. Winding in and out, from morn till night, the 
scenery is ever changing. You feel like doing nothing 
but sit on deck watching the eternal changing pano- 
rama. Scenery! Have you visited the Italian lakes? 
Then imagine a chain or series of Italian lakes a couple 
of thousand miles long, and you will have a good idea 
of the scenery of the Amyp River. 

One evening, as the steamer forced its way through 
the river gorges, there burst into view a particularly 
beautiful combination of ravishing river and mountain 
scenery, charmed with all the poetry of distant prospects 
and vast horizons, and in the near distance was a gentle 
curl of smoke arising from one bluff, which ever and 
anon in the gloaming or twilight (which in this sub- 
Arctic zone is lengthened out to 10 P. M.), shed a 
shower of crumbling ash-sparks down the cinder-strewn 
slope. The pyrotechnic display was exceedingly pretty, 
and the effect enhanced by the solitude of the region. 
Not a sound—the steamer stopped in this widening-out 
river cafion for the night—except the inimitable 
warblings of the colobei (nightingale). The sight was 
the nearest approach to a small-scale Vesuvio I ever 
saw; and all the passengers looked with silent admiration 
on the scene. 

Explanations were soon forthcoming. One of the 
steamer’s officers said the bluff had been afire for many 
years—how long he could not tell; nor could anybody 
else. Year after year, both summer and winter, the fire 
was gradually burning or eating its way“along the ridge 
of bluffs, but at so small a rate of speed from year to 
year that its progress was almost imperceptible even to 
the river men. 

It was supposed, said the informant, that a forest con- 
flagration originally started the fire. But what was it that 
was burning (the forests about this and immediate 
hill-ridges having been burnt off), was asked. That, 
replied the officer, was the subject of research some 
years ago by a party of Russian geologists who went 
over the ground. They reported the fire was burning 
on “kamen lec” (stone forests), that is, petrified forests 
thousands of years old. Coal, I may remark, has never 
been used.in this part of the globe. 

The inference is clear. xtensive coal ridges are 
slowly being consumed, meaning that! thousands of tons 
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of good fuel are wasted. And yet the fire was certainly 
not so formidable that it could not be extinguished by 
a pipe line from the nearby river. A couple of days’ 
work from a steamer’s pumping engine, through half a 
mile of hose, would probably suffice. 

“In a lengthy former paper on fuel in Cibipia (as the 
slafs spell the country, but pronounce it as we do), 
mention was made that I never saw any evidences of 


- coal during a year’s journeyings hither and thither across 


the land. But that burning “stone forest” ridge *(al- 
though I have never forgotten it) did not occur to my 
mind as that article was, written. The consuming coal- 
mountain incident, however, was down on a list of sub- 
jects for treatment in a projected book of travels, which, 
promising to prove a complete financial fiasco (like 95 
per cent. of all books published), was abandoned for the 
safer method of getting the special-feature articles pub- 
lished in a representative journal. 


The other day I came across in my _ vest-pocket 
diary the entry that reminded me to write this chapter. 
It is in French—because all American tourists find it 
extremely useful to know that idiom, and, after a long 
spell of foreign travel, get to think and write in it. The 
note is as follows: 

19 Jie (1 July), Wednesday.—Nuit, petit volcan; charbon 
brulant. 

Which means literally: “Night, petty volcano; coal 
burning.”—The first date is the old-style slaf one, as 
they are always a dozen days behind us; and almost 
always as many years behind us even in @he simplest 
improvements. L. Lop1ran. 





Tales of the Frontier. 
Ill.—The Flight for Life. 


From a woman member of one of the little bands of 
pioneers who fled from the wrath of merciless foes on 
the Minnesota frontier at the beginning of the great 
uprising of the Sioux, my brother, I. N. Belknap, ob- 
tained the following story, and from him it came to me. 
The full history of the great Indian massacre of 1862— 
the bloodiest of all savage slaughter in American story— 
has never been written, and never can be written. And 
only occasionally is it possible to add anything authentic 
to our partial knowledge of that terrible time. I take 
pleasure in sharing with the readers of ForEsT AND 
STREAM this short additional chapter of that tragic story, 
of the truth of which I am fully persuaded: 

Above the town of New Ulm, Minnesota, on the north 
or left bank of the Minnesota River, a small tributary 
creek known as the Sleepy Eye empties into the main 
stream; and a few miles above its mouth its first little 
colony of pioneer settlers made their home near the 
timber that lined its banks. But few in numbers—four 
families, if I recollect aright—they by common consent 
built their little hamlet on the plan similar to that of the 
Russian peasants—each family on that corner of their 
adjoining “quarter sections” that brought the houses 
closely together—and save for monotony inseparable 
from pioneer life, their days were those of enjoyment 
and pleasurable anticipation, as they toiled in the building 
up of more comfortable homes; and were all uncon- 
scious of the coming visitation of savage wrath soon to 
be let loose upon the frontier. 
~ As time went on, and the wandering bands of Sioux, 
passing back and forth, became familiar objects to their 
curious eyes, they were occasionally visited by aged 
and partially decrepit members of the tribe who came 
on various begging errands; and among them was one 
old woman who appeared to be more than usually will- 
ing to be helpful to them in any of their work which she 
could understand, and which she promptly volunteered to 
do in return for the little kindnesses of the Christian 
white women who pitied the hard lot of the poor old 
creature, and who vied with each other in small favors 
to the one member of the savage race who appeared 
capable of gratitude. 

Months caine and went, and little by little the old 
Indian woman grew to be a more familiar object in the 
little hamlet; and she, having become fully convinced 
that the mode of life of the white people was better than 
that of the Indians, and that the comforts of their every- 
day life, which they kindly shared with her, were much 
greater than any she could hope for in the teepees of her 
own people, finally, and with the full consent of all in the 
little settlement, took up her abode with them. 

Little did they then imagine that in extending Chris- 
tian charity to the poor old creature, they were really 
casting their bread upon the waters, and were to find it 
again “after many days.” 

Her defection from the tribe was promptly noticed, 
and scowling looks and muttered imprecations of her 
former associates soon convinced the old woman that 
whatever she might afterward know of friendship could 
be expected only among the whites. 

In the early part of the fateful year of 1862 the settlers 
became gradually aware of something of change in the 
demeanor of the savages, but so cunning were these 
crafty sons of deceit and treachery that only a slight 
uneasiness was noticeable among the settlers as the 
days drew on. 

It was a lovely summer evening. As the sun sank 
low in the west and the cool of the evening came on 
and the breeze was sighing itself to sleep among the 
wild flewers of the prairie, all the white members of the 
lonely little colony on the Sleepy Eye were gathered on 
the common in front of their little hamlet in quiet en- 
joyment of the peaceful evening. The old Indian woman 
remained in one of the houses alone. 

And now what nameless dread began creeping into 
their hearts? Had the breeze from the north been 
whispering some terrible story—all too unintelligible to 
the dull ears of the listening white people—of an un- 
speakable terror brooding over all the land; and were 
the drooping wild flowers of the prairie nodding only 
in mute recognition of the awful tale? 

A glance to the northward from one of the party de- 
tected d moving object in the distance which seemed to 


be rapidly growing larger, and as all eyes were now 
turned in that direction it was soon out to be a 
mounted man urging his horse to its utmost speed. 

Wondering at the cause of such spacigitite flight, they 
watched) the rider’s approach along road leading 
down the creek, and when he came opposite them, in- 
stead of turning in toward them, he drew up his foam- 
ing horse and cried, “Get your wagons and horses just , 
as quick as you can! Mount and ride for your lives to 
New Ulm! War has broken out, and they were fight- 
ing at the Agency all day yesterday. The Sioux are 
swarming everywhere, killing everybody they can find. 
Go just as quick as you can, and spread the warning 
as you go.” And again the horse was spurred to rapid 
flight, and the rider disappeared down the road. 

Turning from the last glimpse of the vanishing mes- 
senger, they stared in hlank amazement into each other’s 
eyes, for it was on the moment impossible to realize the 
horror of it all! And even in the hurried council that 
followed, it was urged that the man was probably un- 
necessarily excited and frightened, and it was finally de- 
cided that while it was doubtless best to heed the warn- 
ing, that as night was now at hand, they would wait 
and take an early start on the following morning. 

At this moment the old Sioux woman, coming out of 
the house, saw the little group in earnest council and 
hurried up to learn the cause of their apparent excite- 
ment. The story was repeated to her, together with 
their decision to begin their flight on the following 
morning. Instantly the old creature fairly danced with 
excitement. “O you go now! You go now!” she 
screamed. “You don’t know Dakotas. I do! You go 
now! You go now. They not wait for morning.” 

“No,” replied one of the men, “we think we know 
what we are doing. We can’t travel well in the night; 
but in the morning we can go faster, and see what we 
are doing.” 

“Well, good-by!” said the old woman. “I go now.” 
And suiting the action to the word, she drew up her 
blanket over her shoulders and started off at a rapid 
pace down the creek. 

“Hold on, there, old lady,” cried another of the men; 
“wait a moment. Boys, this old woman knows more 
about these things than we do. I move that we go with 
her—right now.” 

The wisdom of his proposition was at once so ap- 
parent that it was instantly agreed to, and in a moment 
more all were in hurrying preparation for flight. 

While the men and boys ran for their guns and am- 

munition, threw saddles and harness upon the horses, 
opened corrals, pig-pens and chicken houses, turning 
everything loose to care for itself, and brought the 
wagons to the doors of the houses, the women gath- 
ered food, bedding and extra clothing, and a few min- 
utes later the little band of fugitives were moving 
rapidly down to the mouth of the Sleepy Eye, where 
they forded the Minnesota River, and drove south across 
the river bottom and the wagon road leading down the 
river to New Ulm and out upon the high prairie land to 
the southward, and camped for the night in the darkness 
of the prairie. “And,” said the narrator, “we had not 
got out of hearing of our homes when there came to 
our ears the sound of guns, as the Sioux were killing 
our cattle.” 
_ Sleep was a long time in closing the eyes of our fair 
informant that night. When she awoke her first glance 
was toward the river, when, out from the edge of the 
nearest timber came two of the boys of her own party 
bending low over the necks of a pair of the swiftest 
horses of the fugitives, urging them to their best speed. 
while a short distance behind them raced three mounted 
Sioux in the endeavor to cut them off. But the ponies 
of the Indians were no match for the horses of the white 
settlers, and soon the savages gave up the chase and 
rode back into the timber. The boys had risen very 
early and gone on,a scout of their own, with the result 
of fully satisfying their curiosity, 

All was now excitement in the little camp. A mouth- 
ful of breakfast was hastily swallowed, and the horses 
were soon in harness ready for the forward movement. 

“Where you go now?” inquired the old Sioux woman. 

“To New Ulm,” was the reply. 

“Which way?” she persisted. 

“Right down the main road along the river,” said one 
of the men. 


“No, no! You no go that way,” earnestly entreated 
the old woman. “Dakotas lie in the tall grass along the 
river, and they shoot you all!” she cried. 

A tumult of discussion now arose. The wisdom of 
the old woman’s counsel seemed evident, as she pleaded 
for them to keep out on the high upland prairie, away 
from the river, and follow a course parallel with it. But 
the smooth wagon road along the river bottom—where 
they could travel so very fast. It proved too great a 
temptation, and in spite of her frantic gestures and im- 
passioned pleading in broken English, the decision was 
at length made to take the river road. 

“Well, then, good-by! I no go that way,” said the old 
creature, and again her blanket was drawn up over her 
shoulders in preparation, and again she turned her back 
upon her new friends and started off on the prairie. 

“Hold on! Hold on, there! Wait a minute!” cried 
one of the men. Turning to the anxious group, he said, 
“Here, now, listen to me. This old woman was born 
and raised among the Sioux, and it stands to reason that 
she knows how they act in war better than we can pos- 
sibly know. And now, I just make a move that she be 
made the general of this expedition right here now, and 
that every man, woman and child be put under her 
orders; to do just exactly as she says in everything.” 

This was promptly agreed to, and the old woman called 
back and invested with the full command. 

Mounting to the top of the highest load of the things 
piled in the wagons she now directed the course of the 
little caravan, and with a vigilance which never for a 
moment relaxed, and an eye that instantly detected every 
movement of bird or beast in the distance, she marched 
her small force along the prairie highlands, where the 


short grass of the prairie afforded no screen for am- 
bushed foes. , 


The sound of guns began to come to their ears, and 
the direful day drew on, the sound of firing grew Se 


continuous. The world was up in arms around 
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as they pressed forward -in their anxiotis march over 
the sole ground of the high prairie. 
But now they saw with dismay that a ravine which ran 
down to the bottom land of the rivet, and which was 
filled with tall grass, ran cirectly across their line of 
march, The 1st erhes had now grown to be an object 
of dread to their anxious eyes. Calling a halt, their 
general now ordered forward all her troops. Every boy 
and man, armed with any kind of gun, was now ranged 
in front, and forming them in line abreast and some 
thirty yards apart, she made them a short speech. 
“Now,” said she, “you all go on at the word. Be 


ready to shoot, and shoot quick! If Dakotas are in the ~ 


tall grass and they see you coming and see that you know 
how to fight and are ready to fight, they not wait for 
you; they jump and run. I know!” 

The word was given, and directly in the rear of the 
extended skirmish line moved the caravan, safely across 
and out again upon the high land of the prairie. 

Several times this was repeated during their march, 
and when in the afternoon they came opposite the 
village of New Ulm they turned at a right angle and 
moved down into the protection and safety of the town 
without harm to a single member of the little band, so 
wisely led and guided. But along the road which wound 
its sinuous course. along the river bottom, between the 
mouth of the Sleepy Eye and the village of New Ulm, 
the mangled bodies of over fifty pioneers—men, women 
and little children—lay strewn in all forms of mutilation 
and savage slaughter, as the darkness of night closed 
down upon the frontier at the end of that sad and fate- 
ful day. Ortn BELKNAP. 





Summer on the Labrador. 


(Continued from last week.) 


WE were pleasantly received by the missionaries and 
arranged with them for the use of a boat. Among the 
few Eskimos about, however, we were unable to find 
one who would accompany us as guide without the 
daily compensation of plenty of tobacco and the value 
of two quintals of fish, about $6. We decided to go 
alone. After one false start, when our boat proved 
herself in the first hundred yards, utterly unfit for our 
purpose, we returned, reloaded everything into a big 
three-masted “Jack” and tender, received our final in- 
structions from Capt. Mercer of the Idalia as to direc- 
tion, and shortly before six in the evening manned the 
twenty-foot sweeps and forced our craft out into the 
wind. 

The night was beautiful and clear, the air tinged with a 
slight sharpness as of early fall, and as we lost sight 
of the buildings of Nain they were flooded with the red 
rays of the sun just sinking behind the distant islands. 
With Jake at the helm, while I watched for rocks and 
pigeons from the bows, with every sail drawing, we 
started off in high spirits and laid a course up the 
south branch of Nain Bay. We sailed until after dark 
and made camp about 50 yards from the shore on a 
grassy slope. It was an unusually attractive looking spot 
for a camp, being sheltered on three sides by high walls 
and trees, while within a few steps was a clear running 
brook of ice water. But in our choice of a camp we had 
left out of consideration the ubiquitous mosquito, and 
found we had chosen a spot already occupied by him as 
a breeding ground. We suffered in consequence, and 
in self-defense broke camp at the first break of day. 

About noon, finding we were getting into the shallow 
headwaters of the bay and having covered, as we thought, 
about twenty miles, we selected a site for a permanent 
camp on high ground, well protected in front by a high 
rocky precipice and in the rear by a considerable growth 
of trees. Such protection as we had, however, was not 
sufficient to prevent the capsize of our tent—and the 
consequent destruction of several valuable articles, in- 
cluding a pot of beans just finished baking, a luxury 
expensive in time and oil—during the northwest gale, 
which blew for thirty-six hours after we landed. 

The appearance of the country here resembled very 
much what we had already seen of the coast. High, 
rocky headlands, barren of everything except the rein- 
deer moss, rise abruptly on both sides of the bay. Above 
these often stand much higher hills, which finally slope 
away into a rolling country intersected in every direc- 
tion by waterways. In the valleys we often found a 
growth of fir and spruce in small areas, and directly in 
the rear of our camping ground was an area of a quar- 
ter of a mile square, some of the trees reaching thirty 
feet in height. , : 

As we landed the first day in our tender, we imme- 
diately made the acquaintance of a family of Arctic 
gulls, which we found later, occupied the bluff directly 
in front of our camp. They greeted us with loud and 
angry cries, and flying over would often swoop down 
almost within arm’s reach. These gulls, an occasional 
flock of ducks flying over, and now and then a spruce 
partridge or a woodpecker, seemed to comprise the 
bird life in our vicinity just at that time. Since reach- 
ing the shore, our early impressions received from the 
geographies, of the vast clouds of migratory birds to be 
found on the coast, had received a set back. Off Iron 
Bound Island we had passed a great flock of “Tickle 
Elsies,” and occasionally from the top of an iceberg or 
from some rocky headland would rise large numbers oi 
gulls, but we soon came to the conclusion that the 
great breeding grounds were further north and in more 
inaccessible places than the Labrador coast furnished. 

It is a feature of Labrador streams that hardly one 
flows into the sea, but swarms with brook trout. At 
Holton we took several weighing two pounds and those 
from a quarter to half a pound in large numbers. In 
the brooks about our.camp we found them plenty and 
gamy and kept ourselves well supplied, but our efforts 
with the sea trout, which the Eskimos. take in large num- 
bers in the spring and which find a ready market in St. 
Johns, resulted in the copese of a fine wees of flatfish. 

The e Si around our camp, however... were 
d:sapp Oe “While there was a network of trails lead- 
ing in all directions, showing where the caribou had 
come in large numbers in the earlier part of the summer, 
nothing showed any recent visits. Across the bay we 
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‘fishing, and all about here was a veritable boneyard. 


Antlers, hoofs and whole skeletons bore evidence that 
the natives found caribou plenty enough at times. To 
the mosquito, of course, can he laid the absence of the 
caribou, and it is not surprising that they flee inland 
and to the tops of the highest hills to escape this pest, 
which even to a man with his means of protection, is 
almost unbearable at times. We had them in our tent, 
in our food and on our tramps. When we rested, as we 
often did in climbing the hills, for the exertion was 
severe, every portion of our clothing would immediately 
be covered by a hungry, buzzing crowd, and it was not 
unusual for them to bore through the thin parts and 
even through a soft leather glove. Headgears of net- 
ting. which we wore continually and tar soap constantly 
applied, were both wholly inadequate against these lustv 
fellows. By vigorous smudging we always cleared out 
the tent before getting into our sleeping bags, and if 
there happened to be a breeze blowing, were sometimes 
undisturbed until morning. If there was no other rea- 
son why Labrador would probably never become a 
summer playground for the people, this reason of the 
mosquito would be sufficient. 

We were unsupplied in our camp with a time piece, 
and so were obliged to rely on the sun for our hours of 
going and coming. This did very well on days when the 
sun could be seen, but there came a day when it was 
h'dden behind a dark mass of heavy clouds. 

Rising at what we supposed was our usual hour, we 
had breakfast and went over the hills a short distance. 
We were gone perhaps a little over three hours, and on 
our return set to work to prepare dinner. We had 
hardly finished, when it began to grow perceptibly darker, 
and by the time we had cleaned up another night had 
come. So we again crawled into our sleeping bags, 
pulled our pea-jackets up over us and wondered what 
had become of the day, and if the long Arctic winter 
night was upon us so suddenly. The next day, however, 
was of the usual length. We spent a week in this camp 
and covered a large part of the surrounding country 
in our tramps. From the tops of the highest hills we 
covered with our glass miles and miles in every direc- 
tion, and always had the same view of a limitless ex- 
panse of rock, trees, snow, and water, but not the slight- 
est trace of the caribou. Breaking camp at high water 
early one morning, we started toward Nain with a fresh 
northwest breeze. This increased until it became a gale. 
and with sail shortened to a reefed mainsail, we bowled 
along at a tremendous. rate, reaching Nain shortly be- 
fore noon, much to the surprise of the inhabitants, whose 
opinion of our ability in the management of a boat was 
plainly not flattering when we left them the week before. 

It was during the afternoon of this day, while talking 
with the crew of a schooner unloading missionary sup- 
plies, that we learned of the loss of the Lily of the North. 
She had parted one anchor chain and dragged the other 
anchor in the gale of Saturday before, and had gone on 
to the rocks in Paul’s Harbor, Black Island. The second 
pound on.the rocks had torn the keel out and the crew 
had quick work to get their belongings on shore, so 
quickly did the water rise in her hold. Wrecks among 
these people are of the commonest occurrence, and our 
informants seemed to take the whole affair as a mat- 
ter of course, our interest in every detail seeming very 
surprising to them. They said the cargo was being 
sold at auction as they came by. It is the custom at the 
time of a wreck to appoint from among the captains of 
the schooners at hand one who shall act as auctioneer. 
and by him the cargo and craft are sold. Certain rules 
are followed which are agreed upon by the schooner 
clubs, whose formation takes place at the principal start- 
ing points in Newfoundland. Those who are independ- 
ent of any club, however, often become somewhat 
piratical in their movements and make the occasion of 
a wreck the scene of much:highhandedness. From con- 
versation afterward with the man who bought the 
schooner and spars for six dollars, we learned some- 
thing about the prices received for the different articles 
of the cargo. It is, perhaps, enough to say that they 
were absurdly low and showed how great a sacrifice in 
value must be made in order to make a sale. 

We were fortunate in getting Mr. Ford, who is in the 
employ of the missionaries at Nain, and a life-long resi- 
dent of “The Labrador,” to accompany us on a second 
camping trip of a few days. Again leaving Nain in the 
boat which had already done us good service, we took 
a southeasterly course and camped during the afternoon 
on Sactushook (long, low) Island. I suppose the un- 
usual noise attending our making camp was what at- 
tracted the magnificent bull caribou which came trotting 
round a bend in the shore as we were putting up the 
tent. His presence, first noticed by Mr. Lord, was a 
signal for the dropping of all camp preparations and a 
frantic stampede for firearms, just then lying scattered 
about the ground. Mr. Ford’s quick shot, followed by 
ours, brought him down, and there was soon a good 
prospect for the first fresh meat we had had in six 
weeks. 

The caribou was a fine specimen, with an exceptionally 
good set of antlers, but in our hunt: of the island we 
could not find a trace of another. The place made an 
ideal camp, however, being well protected, with plenty 
of water and material for a fire at hand. 

Ducks, geese and shore birds, notably the curlew, were 
in great numbers; and just after light one morning, when 
stalking a flock of geese, we caught a glimpse of a 
black fox skulking along the shore, and on the same 
errand as ourselves: He had frightened the geese, and 
was himself too far off to give a shot, so we returned 
empty-handed. We reached Nain again on the 27th, to 
be ready for the steamer, which was expected daily. 

One evening, as we were seated in Mr. Ford’s house 
with his family and three Eskimo women who were 
engaged in softening some skin boots, about half past 
8 we suddenly heard a steamer’s whistle. The Eskimo 
women jumped with cries of “Umiaksuak!” ‘Umiak- 
suak!” (big boat! big boat!), and we all rushed for the 
shore, where a torch was lighted to guide the steamer on 

her course. 

The night was clear and cold, with a keen wind blow- 
ing from the northwest, and the brilliant northern lights 
with constantly changing colors, covered half the sky 


found an Eskimo camp used during their spring trout - from horizon to horizon, in'a general direction of north- 
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time the steamer, which proved to be the Grand 
had come to anchor, a large part of the population of 
Nain was ready to clamber aboard. On her first trip of 
the year, word had been left that the steamer might on 
her next trip go north from Nain to the other station, and 
“eee ys the principal question asked as we flocked on 
oard, 
Up to this time Nain had been the most northerly 
point touched by the regular mail steamer, the traffic 
between the other stations having been carried on by 
schooners. We were told that the steamer sailed the 
first thing in the morning for Okah, Hebron and Rama, 
and our plans were soon made to accompany her, as 
there seemed to be too little time during her trip north 
to camp again. 
_A general feeling of expectancy and’ of pleasant an- 
ticipation was noticeable as the steamer left Nain, and 
there was a sort of “first time” novelty to everything. 
The coast below Nain being new to the captain, our 
friend, Mr. Ford, was taken as pilot, and ten miles out- 
side Nain took us safely over a sand reef when it looked 
to many of us as if we must surely strike, with our 
18 feet of draft, so clearly could we see the bottom. We 
were shortly afterward approached and hailed by a 
whale boat load of ten men, who, with their provisions 
and sea bags, plainly told the story of another wreck. 
As the steamer stopped, they came alongside, and re- 
ported themselves the crew of the schooner Mariner, 
wrecked two days before off Cape Mugford. They were 
told by the Government official to proceed to Nain and 
remain there until the steamer should return, when they 
would be taken south. Proceeding, we were loudly 


east to southwest. A boat was soon manned, and Sn he 
ke, 


' cheered by the natives as we passed their summer camps, 


and shortly after noon passed Black Island, with the 
wreck of the Lily of the North plainly seen through our 
glasses. Past the jagged and snow-capped Kigdlapiegh 
we steamed, and toward night were brought to a halt by 
a thick fog, which hid all land marks. The steamer was 
put about and turned in shore toward a fishing boat 
which was coming in from the day’s work and making 
for its customary harbor. Taking one of the men 
aboard and the boat in tow, we were guided into the 
a behind Cutthroat Island, where we spent the 
night. 

“Oksunai!” “Oksunai!” was the first thing we heard 
on going on deck the next morning. Already nearing 
Okak, the-steamer had picked up a large number of 
Eskimos from the outlying islands, and was taking them 
in to assist in the unloading of the stores.. As the 
steamer sounded her whistle half a mile from the station, 
answering shouts could be heard coming from different 
points along the shore, and as we came to anchor we 
were surrounded by boats and kayaks containing the 
missionaries and Eskimos. Everybody came aboard, and 
then began the bustling work of unloading the stores 
and taking on the trout, seal oil and whatever else 
was to go to St. Johns, 

Okak is about i100 miles north of Nain, and as its 
name signifies (tongue) is placed on a long, narrow 
jab of land. It was started in 1782, and in appearance 
is similar to the other stations, having the mission house 
with adjoining chapel and the outlying Eskimo huts. 
Okak is the largest in population of the stations, the 
Eskimos numbering about 380. Men, women and chil- 
dren, they all impressed us as being the most sturdy 
and lusty looking crowd we met on the coast. The 
healthy color in their faces fairly shone through the 
dark skin, and the large number of children of all ages 
spoke well for the continuance of the race, a fact noticeably 
absent at some of the stations. It is evident that they 
still use their natural food of seal blubber and dried fish, 
for it is a well-known fact that as soon as they leave 
this diet and take up the civilized fare of bread and 
molasses the health of the people begins to deteriorate. 
They are in many ways an interesting people to meet. 
Of course, one must first overcome the natural dislike 
to the odor which is noticeable in their company. This 
seems at first impossible, until the interest aroused by 
the native, his life and language, helps one to forget 
about his negative charms, and if this feature is after- 
ward at all noticeable it is simply as gn agreeable part 
of his personality. Cleanliness is decidedly not one of 
his strong points, and water is known to him principally 
as a good thing to drink. However, in some of the 
southern stations they are beginning to observe a little 
more neatness in their personal appearance, and often 
signify their knowledge of the day being Sunday by 
pointing to their hair, which has perhaps been a little 
smoothed, or to a change in their “addichek,” an 
outer garment shaped like a blouse, with a hood.. Will- 
ing and cheerful in their disposition, their “Oksunai” is 
always accompanied by a smile, and during our contact 
with them we saw but a single instance of surliness, and 
that in one afflicted with the grip, which has found its 
way to that far-off shore. . 

Abias, a leader and adviser among the Eskimos, lives 
at Okak. He has reached the age of seventy-three, an 
unusually long life for an Eskimo, and has qualities of 
mind which make him a natural leader and his in- 
fluence great among the natives of northern Labrador. 

C. S. Hawkrns. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE shooting season opened with more or less -eclat 
in the neighborhood of Comox, Vancouver Island, as 
we are told by the excellent paper, the Cumberland 
News. J. Reis shot a large panther Sept. 6 on the Gor- 
don ranch, and the same week T. Kirkwood killed a 
large bear. Other.bears were seen by different people 
even if not secured. 

The News intimates that poaching goes on in-the 
vicinity of Cumberland, as it does in very many other 
places. The season opened this year with good pros- 
pect of fair bags, but those who went out on opening 
day found the birds few and scattered. It is said that on 
the Sunday preceding the opening there were many gun- 
ners abroad, and there was a considerable destruction 
of birds. The law-abiding citizens ought to take hold 
of matters, ‘ 


All communications intended for Forrest ann Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. , 
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Cruising on the White River. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The sketch given below, signed Rowlock, was not writ- 
ten for publication, but as it may prove of interest to 
your readers, I send it, to be disnosed of as you may see 
proper. Rowlock and his two younger brothers, sons of 
Coahoma, being temporarily resident at Fayetteville, in 
the extreme northwest county of Arkansas, being bent on 
enterprise, built for themselves a skiff, which was trans- 
ported by rail to upper White River and launched in that 
stream for a voyage of discovery and adventure. They 
were eleven days on the journey, of which the said sketch 
gives an account. CoAHOMA. 





WHILE our trip was a pleasurable one, in a way, it was 
something of a disapopintment to us, and it was not in- 
frequently the case that we wished ourselves back at 
Cousin A.’s, with you all, enjoying the cool breezes, the 
tennis and cards, and the hospitality of her home. We 
found that we could not run nearly as long each day as 
we had anticipated, and that, except where there were 
rapids, the currentewas so slow that it afforded us little 
assistance. Consequently, we had to work hard to make 
any progress, and had to push on as long as we had 
daylight. Had we been able to loiter along and fish and 
swim more, we would have had a more agreeable trip. 

The-agent at Fayetteville had told us that our boat 
would go all the way to Beaver (The Narrows) on the 
same car, and we were surprised when we arrived at 
Seligman, to find it lying on the ground by the platform. 
It had apparently been knocked about a good deal. We 
were told by the Seligman agent that no freight train 
would go over until the next day, but that he would see 
if the passenger conductor would take it over that night 
in the baggage car. This the conductor agreed to do, 
$2 we were put off in the dark at Beaver about 11 o’clock 
Tuesday night. We lit our lantern, and Jim went in 
search of the river, while Fred and I stood watch over 
the baggage. Jim found the river and some farmers re- 
turning from a frolic, who assisted us in getting the 
boat to the water. When first launched, the boat didn’t 
leak a drop, but the dampness made it come together a 
little, and for several days it took in a little water, until 
it swelled, and then the leaking stopped. We had had 
supper at Seligman, at.a little hotel, so after launching 
our boat and carrying our baggage down to the river, we 
rolled up in our blankets and tried to get some sleep. 
im slept in the boat, and had a pretty comfortable time, 

t the rocks punched Fred and me through our blankets, 
and our repose was rather broken. We were up pretty 
early and cooked us some breakfast, and then it was that 
the first disappointment of our trip occurred. We dis- 
covered that in the dark and confusion of the preceding 
night the little telescope containing the bread and pre- 
serves had been lost. The train was almost due, and we 
sent Fred out to see if it was left on the baggage car, 
but if it had been they put it off at Eureka, for it was 
one. We grieved sorely on account of this loss, and 
ived on crackers and corn dodgers instead of that nice 
light bread. We had not rowed more than a few hundred 
yards, when we struck a rapid, where our boat went 
aground on a shoal. Two of us jumped out and shoved 
her over, then got back and proceeded, to experience 
the same difficulty a little lower down. This continued 
all day, and every day during the trip, but the shoals be- 
came more and more widely separated, and some days 
later on we had to get out only once or twice. Fred and 
I very foolishly left our trousers rolled up after we would 
get through wading and re-enter the boat, and in about 
half a day our “waders” were in a fearful fix. We 
suffered very much from the burns for two or three days, 
after which the peeling process set in and our condition 
improved. Jim had’ a rip in the back of his shirt, and the 
sun presented him with a beautiful blister about four 
inches long and one wide. Fred’s wrists, too, were pretty 
well cooked. The scenery along the river was beautiful, 
as it was during all our trip, and we enjoyed it very 
much. At 1:30 we landed and had our dinner, consisting 
of chipped beef, crackers, corn cakes, molasses and pre- 
serves. (Our jar of peach preserves was not lost.) 
Soon after we started,’a bass jumped out of the water, hit 
Jim on the ear, flopped into the boat and out again be- 
fore we could say “Jack Robinson.” In the evening we 
stopped at a farmhouse and bought two chickens, which 
we had to shoot, some eggs and potatoes. At 6:45 we 
stopped for supper, consisting of eggs, potatoes, bacon, 
inolasses, coffee, postum and crackers. Our camping 
place that night was ideal. We found a fallen sycamore 
consisting of two large trunks, lying parallel and about 
four feet apart. We erected two end poles, stretched our 
ridge rope between them, threw our boat covering over 
it and tied the sides just outside the tops of the logs, the 
canvas forming the roof and the logs the sides of our 
house. We threw sycamore leaves on the ground and 
spread our blankets upon them, and were soon lost to the 
world. 

The next morning, Thursday, the 31st, we got up at 6 
o'clock, cooked our breakfast and struck camp. We had 
catmeal, coffee, bacon, chicken, corn cakes and molasses. 
‘Che morning run was without incident. We stopped for 
dinner at 2 o'clock, and sesumed our voyage at 3. To- 
ward evening we discovered a big frog on a rock and I 
shot and wounded him, but before we could get him he 
had wiggled under the water. That night we camped on 
a gravel bar covered with sycamore and willow trees. We 
had had good running all the afternoon, and felt more 
encouraged and in better spirits. I did not mention that 
the day before this, we passed two pretty good-sized 
streams flowing into the White. The first was quite 
muddy and colored up the clear waters of the White. 
The second was clear and pretty. For about five miles 
after we passed its mouth the clear and muddy waters 
flowed al side by side and refused to mix, then they 
mingied and the river was not more than half as muddy 
as it had been before. This clear stream was the James 
River. The muddy condition of the water worried us 
greatly, as it made it more difficult for us to see the rocks, 
and we occasionally ran over one, but our boat proved 
tough enough to withstand the strain. Friday, Aug. 1, 
we got w Aig EE cae Seen ee ate 
were off . 6. € 


doubled up at the oars and made 
pretty good progress during the cool of the morning. We 


. asked a maty-how far it was to Forsyth, and were told 


that it was twetity-five miles. After going about fifteen 


miles we asked atiother, who said that it was forty miles, 


Later in the day another man told us that it was twenty- 
five miles by land and about 125 by water. This is only a 
sample of the experience we had all the way down when 
we undertook to gain any information from the natives. 
In the afternoon we bought a watermelon, some tomatoes, 
cantaloupes and eggs. e camped that night on a beauti- 
ful, high, level spot two miles above Forsyth. The next 
morning. we ran on down to Forsyth, went up town. 
found that there was no mail, telegraphed to Mr. P., as 
we thought you might be getting uneasy, and it, would 
take several days to get a letter to you from Forsyth, 
part of the trip having to be made by stage. We re- 
plenished our larder and proceeded on our way. 

Up to this time I kept a rough diary of our move- 
ments, but was always too tired at night, after that, to 
worry with it. The next day was Sunday, Aug. 3, and it 
was during that forenoon that we had the most exciting 
experience of the trip. We encountered, from time to 
time, a number of rock ledges or dams, extending en- 
tirely across the river, over which the water flowed with 
great force. We could usually shoot over or jump these 
without much difficulty or risk, for the water below was 
nearly always clear of obstructions and deep. It is impos- 
sible to see from above what the conditions are below, so 
we would have to take our chances on hitting the right 
place. The most important thing to watch is the direc- 
tion of the current, for the boatymust be kept paralle] 
with it at all hazards.; At the tim in question we heard 
the roar of one of these cataracts, and it sounded big 
enough to make us quake a little. Jim and Fred were at 
the oars, and I had the steering paddle in hand. I 
selected as “likely” looking a place as I could find, told 
the boys to pull with a vim and we shot over. But as the 
bow dropped down to the water below it struck a big 
rock full in the face. The bloW’seemed enough to split 
the boat from stem to stern, but she only gave a quiver 
and swung round, dashed broadside against the rocks by 
the strong current. The water began to pour over the 
side, and almost before we knew what was happening, 
Fred ‘was out in the water, nearly up to his waist, holding 
up the side of the boat to keep the water out. We man- 
aged to swing her head down stream and get her off the 
rock, then landed and bailed her out. On a gravel bar 
just below us we counted 100 buzzards, and we surmised 
that they had expected us to be killed and were waiting 
for us. On two other occasions we shipped a little 
water, but this was the nearest to a “swamp” that we 
had during the entire trip. 

At Forsyth we purchased a troll, and for several days 
caught all the bass we wanted to eat. We would run it 
out behind the boat to the end of a 75-foot line, and 
every now and then would feel a jerk and pull one in. 
Some of them weighed as high as a pound and a half. 
We could see bass darting about in shoal places and 
striking at minnows. The mountains were rather low 
where we started, but increased in altitude as we pro- 
ceeded, until they played out just below Batesville. Some- 
times they sloped up from the water, and then again 
they would rise sheer out of the stream in perpendicular 
cliffs from 100 to 400 feet high. We would occasionally 
see big rocks jutting out as if they would fall if a fly 
lit on them, and the action of the water in ages past has 
rounded off some of the projecting rocks so as to give 
them the appearance of turrets on some old English 
castle. The valleys were cultivated, and we could catch 
an occasional glimpse of a cornfield, but whatever civiliza- 
tion existed was shut out from our view, for the most 
part, by a skirt of woods along the river bank. We 
seldom saw habitations of any kind, until we got pretty 
low down the river, when we would occasionally pass a 
pearl hunter’s tent; and we would go for half a day 
sometimes on the upper river without seeing a soul. One 
day, as we passed the mouth of a dry creek, one of the 
boys said, “Look at that queer animal over there.” I 
looked, and saw that it was a cow bogged up just in- 
side the creek. We landed and found that the poor 
creature was deep down in the mud, where it had prob- 
ably been for several days. It was thin and weak and 
looked wistfully at us, as if to implore assistance. We 
went in search of some one whom we could notify of its 
condition, and found a house about half a mile from the 
river, and a man who said that he would look after it. We 
three boys and the man tried to get it out, but could not 
budge it, so he said he would notify the owners and 
they would bring a team and some ropes. As they lived 
two miles away, we did not wait to see the outcome of 
their efforts. 

About this time the mosquitoes began to worry us con- 
siderably at night, so we rigged up a bar in the hope of 
keeping them off. We pinned the bar around our awn- 
ing and let it fall to the ground, then laid the oars on 
the edges to hold them down. Somehow, the mosquitoes 
would manage to get in every night, and would wake us 
up at daylight with their singing and stinging. We sus- 
pected finally that they crawled through the meshes in 
the netting, as we could find no holes. 

Our next objective point was Buffalo, and before we 
could reach that little town, we knew that we would 
have to shoot the dreaded Buffalo Rapids. The boys 
plied me with questions, from time to time, as to what 
the Buffalo shoals were like, but I could only tell them 
that they were a series of rapids about a mile long with a 
fall of nine feet, and were full.of jump-offs and big rocks 
that were hard to avoid. We reached the head of this 
bugbear about 6 o’clock Tuesday evening, the sth, and 
having bought us a watermelon, landed on a little rocky 
island to eat it before we entered the turbulent waters, 
for, we thought, why not get all the pleasure that is 
possible out of life, for we may never reach the foot of 
these shoals alive. So we ate our melon, and then pushed 
off, with Jim and Fred at the oars and I at the helm. We 
could see a perpendicular rock cliff about a mile down the 
river, where there was an abrupt turn to the left, and I 
told the boys that just above 


deep water at their foot, wi 
rock. We breathed a sigh of relief and made for 
landing. Just as we’ stepped out 3f the 


warned by a man.across-the river to seek shelter quickly, 
as the railroad constructors were about to fire a blast. 
We dodged behind some trees and the blast went off, 
awakening the echoes for’ miles around. The rocks were 
scattered in every direction, but none of them came near 
‘us. Up to this time the sky had been almost clear. and 
there was no sound of thunder or evidence of a brewang 
storm. A small black cloud hung almost directly over 
tis, and suddenly, almost as if from a clear sky, a livid 
flame shot from the cloud to the top of the mountain just 
across the river, and there was a report that eclipsed 
the blast that had so recently taken place about a hun- 
dred fold, it seemed. The rain began to pour down and 
we sought shelter under some thick sycamore trees, after 
covering our baggage up with the oil cloth. The rain 
did not last long, but the clouds began to gather, so we 
stored our things away in a store up on the bluff and 
sought the hotel. Later on in the night we were awakened 
by a violent electric storm, and congratulated ourselves 
that we were not out under our flimsy little tent fly. 

We had expected to visit the Jackpot mine from 
Buffalo, but were unable to communicate with Capt. Stone 
over the ’phone, and could not get a team at Buffalo, so 
abandoned the expedition. The mine was sixteen. miles 
away, Over a rough mountain road, and we had not the 
time to tramp it. 

Our run to Batesville was accomplished in twenty-six 
hours, just seven hours less than it took us a year ago in 
the bateau. The river was considerably higher on this 
trip, but the current seemed to me to be more sluggish. 
The rapids were fewer, hence the trip less exciting. A 
railroad is being constructed from Painter’s Bluff to 
Buffalo, an extension of the road from Batesville to 
Painter’s Bluff, and we encountered gangs of workmen 
quite frequently, and heard a great many blasts go off. 
This will be a beautiful road, as it follows the meander- 
ings of the river, and is hollowed out of the sides of the 
mountains where they are adjacent to the river. We 
were told by the proprietor of our hotel at N. that a 
panther and a rattlesnake were blasted out of the same 
den at Painter’s Bluff, and that the rattler was twenty- 
one feet long and had 111 rattles; that they ran an ex- 
cursion up from N. for the people to see them. Had we 
known of this terrible reptile, we would probably not 
have slept so soundly in our camp two miles below 
Painter’s Bluff, but “where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise.” Just before we got to Painter’s Bluff a bass 
jumped into the boat and I managed to get my foot on 
him and my finger into his mouth before he could flop out 
again. Jim passed a string through his gills and we had 
him. We had to cut him in two to get him into the 
skillet, which was a good-sized one, and he was more 
than the three of us could eat for supper. We shot one 
see frog, but he was in deep water and sank out of our 
reach. 

After getting down to where the pearl hunters were 
numerous, we could no longer use the White River water 
for drinking, and as springs were scarce, had some trouble 
about procuring drinking water. When we would come 
to a good spring or a well or pump, we would fill our 
buckets and coffee pots with water and carry it along. 
It is fortunate for us that none of us are superstitious, for 
every night, when we would larid to camp, a screech owl 
would light almost over us and sérenade us. One night 
we camped in somebody’s pasture, near a landing where 
were some cross ties and staves, piled up on the bank 
for shipment. When we were almost ready to put out 
cur light and retire, a glimmer appeared among the trees 
up on the hill, and some one began to halloo at us. I 
answered and the voice asked us if we were “ketchin’ 
um.”” I replied that we had not caught any yet, where- 
upon he inquired, “Is that you, Alex?” I said that it 
was not, after which the colloquy ceased, and we saw 
the light disappear through the woods. The farmer prob- 
ably thought we were making away with his staves, but 
was afraid we were too many for him. We put out our 
light and were soon in the Land of Nod. 

On Friday night, the 8th, we camped about thirty miles 
above Newport, on a bluff about thirty feet high. We 
had rowed in the rain some during the day, but it was 
not hard enough to wet us much, and our baggage was 
covered with an oilcloth., About 7 o'clock it began to 
look quite threatening, so we made for the nearest good- 
looking place for a camp. The bluff was hard to climb, 
but when we reached the top we found ourselves in a 
heavy switch canebrake. We chopped out a space in the 
cane under a. pecan tree, the foliage of which was quite 
dense, and got our tent up just as the rain set in. The 
tree was so thick that very little water got through to us, 
and we cooked and ate our supper without paying much 
attention to the rain. The next morning we were off soon 
after daylight, for it was important that we should make 
it to Newport that day, being Saturday, as we would 
have to wait until Monday to get our money if we did not. 
We had expected to find boats running down the river 
from Batesville, but were disappointed in this hope, and 
were told that we could surely catch one at Newport. As 
we were growing somewhat tired of our trip, and my 
time was more than up, I thought we would put our boat 
aboard the steamer, the boys could take passage and I 
could run through by rail. We got to Jacksonport about 
2 o'clock, and finding that I could just catch a train for 
Newport, and that it was ten miles further by river, I left 
the boys and took the train. 

Arriving at Newport, we held a council and decided 
that we would sell the boat before the train time that 
night, if possible, and all go to Memphis, where we could 
get some money. We had only $6 among us, and the 
ticket to Memphis was $3.35. Our efforts to sell the boat 
were unsuccessful, h we offered it for almost 
nothing, so we went to a hotel and put up for the night. 
The next morning I left for Memphis, leaving the boys to 
await some funds. ‘And thus ended our river trip. 

The next time I take a long trip on the water, it will 
be in a launch, a sailboat or some other kind that can be 
propelled with some other force than muscle. The fact 
that we had to work so hard and so constantly, took 
away the greater part of the pleasure of the trip, for we 
had no time left for anything else. It was just a constant 
grind day after day. Row ocx. 
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Scientific Forestry. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ii Ts 
_ It is quite apparent to one who observes things with 
any kind of careful attention, and at the same time has 
some degree of practical knowledge of things, that what 
we call science is now very much of a fad. We have had 
now about forty years of scientific agriculture which has 
cost many millions of dollars, and in spite of all this vast 
expenditure the average of the farm crops has not in- 
creased to any extent sufficient for the statisticians of 
the Government, working at a cost of millions of dol- 
lars, to base any figures upon. The agricultural col- 
leges, so expensively maintained, after thirty years of 
gradually increasing expense, charged to the public, have 
not, so far, had the slightest effect in increasing the av- 
erage yield of any crop, and the only good, so far, ap- 
parently done is the providing managers for the show 
farms of the wealthy people, which are kept up at ex- 
cessive cost, and, as one owner of such a farm recently 
said to me, every egg laid on his farm cost him twenty- 
five cents, and his butter two dollars a pound. But he 
remarked it is something to show to my friends and brag 
on. And now we have a forestry fad on the stage, and 
thousands of dollars are spent in teaching the boys, 
who never before knew one tree from another, the 
science and practice of forestry culture. All this time, 
without the slightest fuss’ or noise, the French and 
German people and Governments have been improving 
their forests, private and public; planting the wind- 
swept ocean beaches to prevent the inroads of the sea 
on the land, and, just as if it were some new thing, some 
Yankee invention, we are taking this ancient thing up 
and claiming it as such. There is in fact nothing new 
or strange in this thing. The student of this new art, 
owners of wood lands, and others interested in it, may 
procure plenty of literature, new and old, in the German 
French and Dutch special journals, and by making a 
few trips to the European sea coasts, to the private 
wooded estates in any European country, or to the 
English coasts and prominent show estates of the 
wealthy land owners, as well as the ancient Government 
forests there, they may see samples of this work, which 
will show what has been done for many years back— 
centuries in fact—with such success as to have made 
these private and public woods most profitable property, 
paying as good interest on their high values as the beau- 
tiful fertile farm lands do, and these, too, showing a 
good profit from their crops, far greater than any of our 
show-farmers can do. In fact, the most notable of the 
show places of Europe, England included, pay a large 
income in spite of the fine gardens, great glass houses, 
clean, well-tended woods and forests, these all in fact 
being turned to practical use, and managed by appar- 
ently common-place workmen who never heard of an 
agricultural college or a scientific forester. 


In fact, the art of forestry is a very simple thing. 
Simply to let trees grow, which nature planted, and when 
these are mature and harvested, to replant from a nur- 
sery, kept for the purpose, a new generation, to fill the 
place of the old and mature trees, which are cut and 
sold. It is just precisely what agriculture is, with the 
only difference that trees are grown instead of potatoes, 
corn or other crops. It is orchard culture on a large 
scale. I saw once in eastern New York an orchard 
of over three hundred acres, mostly in apples, from which 
some thousands of barrels of fruit were shipped annually 
by the owner; and it was one of the finest examples of 
forest culture to be seen. There were the trees grown 
in the most skillful manner and with exemplary profit. 
There was no fuss about it. The owner of it was un- 
known to fame, and his name had never been in print 
in connection with this enterprise, until it was intro- 
duced by me in an account of his grand orchard. A 
noted peach grower has a forest of these trees in the 
South which is annually extending its boundaries, as 
well as the bulk of the owner’s bank account. And 
there are ample sere of getting information in 
the peach and other orchards—forests in fact—of the 
same kind in Maryland and Delaware, as well as in other 
localities too numerous to mention. 

Indeed, there is nothing new in this thing. Over forty 
years ago I cut the timber off a section of pine land in 
northern Michigan, and it has been so well reforested 
since then by the simple preservation of it from fire, that 
the second crop is now in course of cutting, and it will 
make easily four times the profit it made in 1860. Be- 
side this, there will be sufficient young hardwoods of 
great value left to bring a still more valuable crop in 
years to come, 

I might mention the fact which egoceeed to me when 
in that region engaged in a sort of pioneer lumbering, 
which is of great interest, I think, as an instance of the 
natural rotation of crops applicable directly to the sub- 
ject of arboriculture. This is that I there discovered, 
through a most striking occurrence, that there is as 
strict a rotation of crops or or of plants in forests 
as there is in fields. I have found the same thing here 
in the North Carolina woods, which, I think, I may 
have mentioned in a letter some time ago. But it may 
be worth repeating in this connection, which is one 
more conspicuous instance of what may be called rota- 
tion of crops in nature. This former dense pine forest 
above mentioned, as it was in 1860, is now one-half 
covered with maple—some beautiful birdseye quite 
largely—bass woods, white oaks and other hard woods, 
a among these the white pines are growing. The tall 
pines force the other trees to a high straight growth of 
stem, free of low branches, the very best condition for 
the most valuable timber. This seems to me one of the 
most im nt features of our future forest industry, for 
it is, as I have observed continually, that the same kind 
of growth covering the soil seven Pane to a different 
one when the first has been remov: And in regard to 
forest culture as a seanee and an art, it is well worth 
notice, as it is in ordinary agriculture. ‘ 

‘ _ HL Srewaat. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
The Frolics of Nature. 


In mood most debonair, just as though to convince us 
of unused power held in leash, staid Mother Nature often 
fashions her wonted material in unwonted guise. On 
rocks we have her carvings of faces human; some so 
finely chiseled and impressive as to make us suspicious 
that mortal hands had offered no aid to her design; here 
and there we find structures of stone and earth resem- 
bling the most capable of man’s building, and everywhere 
can we discover her wonders, if we do but have a watch- 
ful eye. Small odds, therefore, if she seems occasionally 
to frolic in patterning after the superior animal creations. 

Among the second forest growths (or maybe third, for 
all we know accurately), bordering on Lake Kenoza, in 
Sullivan county, New York, a seedling dropped by bird 
or blown by the winds, took root, and in the period of 
its uprearing, even as the slender limbs commenced to 
feel for neighboring comfort among its kind, our Mother 
Nature selected this sapling for a demonstration of her 
ability to mock at the usual order of things. A spot on 
the spreading thickening bark commenced to bulge, and 
wonder must have gripped the heart of that sapling, for 
there on its trunk was growing an excrescence that 
gradually took the form and shape of a climbing bear. 
As our tree became larger, this representation increased 
in size, and the accompanying photo will easily show 


cA Great Western Meteorite. 


Mexico has long been interesting for the meteorites 
which have fallen there, and the naturalist Humboldt in 


his great work on New Spain, published in 1811, de- 


scribes some of them. 

Some of the Mexican meteorites are of astounding 
size, weighing many tons. A dozen years ago the Mexi- 
can Government brought five of the largest to the City 
of Mexico, where they may still be seen mounted on iron 
pillars in the entrance court of the School of Mines. Ina 
recent number of Science, Prof. Henry A. Ward, the 
veteran student of meteors, describes the largest known 
meteor of Mexico, which is perhaps exceeded only by one 
other, the great meteorite of Greenland. The actual size 
of this last is not definitely known, and it may be that 
the Mexican meteor is the largest. Prof. Ward says: 

Through Sefior Jose C. Aguilera, the Director of the 

Instituto Geologico, we obtained from the Minister of 
State letters to the Governor of Sinaloa and to the 
Director of Mines in that State. Western Sinaloa is prac- 
tically impossible to reach in a direct line from the capi- 
tal. The northern route through Arizona and Sonora in- 
volved a journey of over 2,000 miles. We took the shorter 
but harder route across the Cordilleras to the port of 
Manzanillo on_the Pacific, and thence by steamer up the 
coast of the Gulf of California, There at the adjacent 





THE TREE OF THE CLIMBING BEAR. 
Photo by A. Haddsell, 


how true to life the animal of pith and pulp is. The 
tree has weathered the storms of many years, and unless 
some other decaying weakened friend topples over and 
carries it down amid a battle of the elements, it bids fair 
yet for many years to stand an attraction and wonder to 
sportsmen and the summer tourists who visit that por- 
tion of Sullivan county in largely increased numbers 
every year. 

Kenoza Lake, or Pike’s Pond, as it used to be called, 
is reached via Cochecton or Callicoon stations on the 
route of the picturesque Erie. The distance to these 
points is about 135 miles, and a matter of four and a 
half hours’ traveling, the only discomfort is the abun- 
dant soft coal dust that smuts, distinguishes and dis- 
gusts Erie passengers. By stage from Cochecton or 
Callicoon one goes over the mountains to the laké, nine 
miles in a general northerly direction. Accommodations 
in the summer and the fall have to be secured in ad- 
vance, and both at Miller’s Lake View House and at the 
Gedney House, clean, cool rooms and good board at 
reasonable prices is obtainable. 

Kenoza is within easy driving distance of Liberty, 
White Lake, Sulphur Springs and the neighboring re- 
sorts. Every one around Kenoza will point out the 
road to the bear tree, and as the roads thereapouts are of 
uncertain nomenclature, inquiry is easier than direction. 

There is good fishing to be had in the lake, and 
quail, partridge and woodcock are reasonably abundant. 

The last abiding place of this frolic growth of nature 
should be in the Museum of Natural History in New 
York. Rumor has it that the owner of the property re- 
fused a substantial sum for the tree. 

A. Happse.. 

Great Kits, S. I., Sept. 8. 


Old Trees. 


Prxe’s Peak, Colo., Sept. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I read with much interest. an editorial in a 
recent number of Forest AND STREAM, entitled “The Old 
Oak.” In my younger days I myself knew such a tree, as 
no doubt many of your readers have known one or 
more, 

An interesting occurrence bearing on the age of trees 
took place near here, not long ago in the Garden of the 
Gods, during a visit of Prof. Chas. E. Bessey, of the 
University of Nebraska, who is so well known as an 
authority in botany and a student of trees. 

On the slopes of the mountains hereabouts are many 
cedar trees, of the species known, I believe, as the brown 
cedar (Juniperus monosperma). Many of these are very 
large, and in August last-Prof. Bessey while here counted 
the annual growth rings in the stump of one cedar which 
had recently been cut down. These rings were counted 
with the care iar to the scientific man, and from the 
count the number of rings calculated for the whole stump, 
the result of this calculation gave 800 or 1,000 years as the 
age of the tree. Thus, this tree may have sprouted about 
the year 1000 A. D., or not far from the time when Lief 
Erikson, the Norseman, is supposed to have discovered 
Vinland the Good. pict Cc re 


city of Culiacan we took a carriage with a four-mule 
team and an American photographer, who accompanied us 
with his camera. A drive of ninety-five miles to the north 
and west took us in three days far up among the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Madre. Bacubirito is a small but 
very old mining town, situated on the road to Sinaloa in 
latitude 26 degrees, and in west longitude 107 degrees. 
The elevation above sea level is some 2,000 feet. The 
meteorite is seven miles nearly due south from there, near 
the hamlet called Palmar de la Sepulveda. Here we 
found it on a farm called Ranchito, which fills a narrow 
mountain valley beneath two spurs of the main range. 
{t was there struck by the plow of Crescencio Aguilar in 
the summer of 1871. He soon uncovered enough of its 
bright surface to satisfy himself that he had found a 
silver mine. Its surrounding is now a cornfield with a 
black vegetable soil of some two yards in thickness. In 
this soil we found the great meteorite deeply imbedded. 
Its surface was but little below the surface of the ground, 
but with one end slightly projecting above the level. It 
was a long, monstrous boulder tt iron, which seemed 
to be still burrowing to hide itself from the upper world. 
Its surface form was something like that of a great ham. 
We could walk for many feet along and across its surface, 
surveying these dimensions, but knowing nothing of how 
far the mass penetrated the soil beneath. Our first work 
was excavation. We soon got twenty-eight able-bodied 
persons for this. We undertook an area of thirty feet on 
a side, with the great meteorite lying within. In a single 
day we passed down through nearly four feet of soit 
vegetable soil, and the meteorite began to show in its 
entirety. The general form of the mass seen from the 
side was that of one ramus of a huge jaw. The surface 
was entirely covered with “pittings,” very regular in size, 
and about two or three inches across; shallow, but with 
well-defined walls. There were no areas which showed 
the devastation of deep rust; a fact due both to the dry- 
ness of the soil and to the large alloy of nickel in the 
iron. On one side there was a deep crack, running hori- 
zontally through half of the mass. At its inception this 
crack was too narrow to insert a knife blade; at the other 
end it was nearly three inches wide. Our Mexicans were 
astonished at the result of their own labors; they marveled 
alike at the size of the mass, and at our credulity in be- 
lieving that it had ever fallen from space above. 

By the end of the second day we had carried our ex- 
cavation to an average depth of six feet. Over the area 
the vegetable soil was from three to four feet deep, while 
below it was a porphyry rock, common in this part of 
the country, much broken up by natural cleavages and 
Gecomposed in situ. Immediately around the meteorite 
we had dug much lower, leaving the great iron mass 


poised on a pillar or pedestal of the undisturbed rock. 


Finally we performed a feat of moving the great block. To 
lift one end with heavy tackle or machinery would have 
been impossible for us; but it needed little mechanical 
aid to make the mass move itself. We attacked with our 
long iron bars one side of the supporting pedestal. After 
long chiseling away on one side of this, the center of 
gravity was reached, and, with a slow, almost dignified, 
movement, the gn meteorite sank at one end and as- 
sumed a partially vertical position. Looking beneath it, 
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we found that its late bed was a clean depression crushed 
into the rock, with absolutely no soil between it and the 
mass which had lain above it. It would thus seem that 
the meteorite had fallen on the bare rock surface of this 
district at a period before the vegetable soil had bégun 
to form here. This would be an interesting and astound- 
ing fact, carrying back the fall of our meteor to a re- 
motely distant period, perhaps of thousands of years. But 
there are other conditions which would need careful con- 
sideration before accepting so mementous a conclusion. 
The wonderful preservation of the mass, with its little 
oxidation, and the clean, sharp-rimmed pittings which 
cover its surface, seem to point to a more modern sojourn 
within the destroying influences of our air and moisture. 
We leave this for further consideration. 

It is an interesting fact that this, perhaps the largest 
and heaviest meteorite yet discovered on our globe, should 
have fallen so near the present borders of our country. 
Interesting, too, that Mexico, with all its other extra 
large meteorites, should have received this champion 
mass. The extreme measures of Bacubirito, for so our 
meteorite from the first has been called, are: 


Feet. Inches. 


SE Siva head cb aS Poe 400-2 6 ROPE SSOP NAS 13 I 
SUM inns avg .0e achabhousdy cmies canoe es 6 2 
OS sb itech babi in bk nts teehee nee 5 4 


The form of the mass is extremely irregular, and 
though measures have been taken around the mass at 
many different points, its cubic contents can not be cal- 
culated with more than an approximation to accuracy. 

The five largest meteorites known to science to-day 
are: 


Tons. 
wenians (Btaril) 22.0 diseiuvasscasbersdvvcnseee 5 1-3 
San Gregorio (MEXICO) .3...5:<00ccccscscveses II 1-2 
Cepaderos (icin bisa iec 4 bcos uve besa ven cans 15 2-3 
Antehito (Greenlamlge i. 6:55 06s Sic abusive sey oe 50 
Bacebisito (Mexidd}S iiasicsns 0 vi vv tvs'e fsuyiee 50 


The first three are weights proven on scales. The lat- 
ter two are thus far simple estimates. 


Two Vanishing Game Birds. 


The Woodcock and the Wocd Duck. 


BY A. K. FISHER, ORNITHOLOGIST, BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
From the Year Book of the Department of Agriculture. 


UNLEss strong protective measures are soon adopted 
the woodcock and wood duck, two popular and valuable 
game birds, will become extinct—the woodcock abso- 
lutely, the wood duck over a large part of its range. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to call attention 
to the impending extinction of these birds, to point out 
the causes, and, so far as possible, to suggest means of 
prevention. 

These game birds differ materially in habits as well as 
in other particulars, but the conditions affecting their 
decrease are very similar. As winter approaches they 
leave their summer homes, where they have been scat- 
tered over broad areas, and gradually work southward 
until finally they become more or less concentrated in 
their respective haunts in the Southern States. Within 
the confines of this winter home, where almost no pro- 
tection is afforded them, they are slaughtered in large 
numbers; and as the Southern States place little restric- 
tion on their export, they are shipped North in quanti- 
ties limited mainly by the demands of the market or the 
endurance of the gunners. Not only are the birds sub- 
jected to this exterminating treatment throughout the 
winter, but when the season of migration comes and 
they return to their summer homes they fare little bet- 
ter; for a majority of the States in which they are 
found permit them to be shot while nesting or at the 
time when the young are unable to properly care for 
themselves. In view of these facts, it is not surprising 
that the woodcock, with its limited distribution and 
moderate fecundity, is very rapidly passing away, and 
that the wood duck has disappeared or become rare in 
many places where once it was common. 


Woodcock (Philohela minor). 


It is probably true that none of our game birds is so 
universally esteemed as the woodcock. The many sports- 
men who find pleasure in following coveys of bobwhite 
through the stubble field and covert in autumn, and 
those who enter the wild and rugged haunts of the ruffed 
grouse, frequently abandon their chosen pursuit to search 
alder swamp or hazel hillside to add the woodcock to 
their bag. Nor is the bird a favorite with sportsmen 
alone; it is equally highly regarded by the epicure, and 
to fill the demand for the table it is much sought by 
those who shoot to supply the market. The high price 
it commands is a great incentive to its slaughter at 
unseasonable times, and this is the most potent factor 
working to its ultimate extinction. 


Distribution. 


The woodcock is an inhabitant of the eastern United 
States, and is rare or accidental west of the ninety-sev- 
enth degree of longitude and north of eastern Manitoba, 
the Great Lakes, and the Ottawa and St. Lawrence riv- 
ers. Its true home is the Mississippi Valley and the 
northern and middle tiers of States, where cane or alder 
swamps abound, and where springy hillsides and marshy 
ground along the streams furnish extensive feeding 
places. in winter it is to be found chiefly in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, particularly in the extensive 
alluvial tracts of Georgia and Louisiana, although in 
mild seasons a few may winter about open spring holes 
as far north as the southern parts of Illinois and New 
York. 

To the west of the States which lie along the western 
bank of the Mississippi, swamps affording suitable food 
and shelter are rare, and here, except for a few records 
of its appearance in the region just east of the foothill 
country of Colorado, and one recent breeding record 
from Timnath, in the same State, the woodcock is prac- 
tically unknown. There is no satisfactory evidence that 
the bird ever visits any of the West Indian islands; .so 
far as known, the only extralimital record is one of a 
storm-driven waif which reached the Bermudas. 

Woodcock ate early migrants, reaching the latitude 





of New York by the 1st of March, and in favorable sea- 


. sons at least two weeks earlier. As they breed through- 


out their range, the time of nesting is quite varied. At, 
Covington, La., young birds fully 10 days old have been 
found as early as January 29, and in Florida, it is stated, 
eggs are deposited early in February. This is fully a 
month in advance of the time of nesting in southern 
Illinois and the vicinity of Washington, D. C., and more 
than two months earlier than the regular nesting sea- 
son in the latitude of New England. In the more 
northern parts of the range it is often as late as June 
before the yGung appear, and well into July before they 
are wholly able to care for themselves. 


Habits. 


The general appearance of the woodcock clearly sug- 
gests its nocturnal or crepuscular habits. During the 
brighter parts of the day it seldom takes wing unless 
disturbed, though it may perhaps feed in secluded places 
during dark, cloudy weather, or when protected by un- 
usually thick cover. When dusk comes, however, it is 
all activity, and leaves its hiding place to visit the feed- 
ing grounds in marshes, along streams in low meadows, 
or in fields of growing corn. In favorable localities, 
woodcock can be heard at dusk flying back and forth, 
and occasionally the glimmer of their wings can be seen 
as they alight in the open. In former days, before they 
had become too scarce, it was a common sight from 
early twilight until dark to see or hear them flying about 
the open pastures or springy hillsides of northern New 
York, nor was it a rare event tO flush them from the 
kitchen garden or barnyard, or even from shrubbery close 
to the house, where they had come, in search of food. 


(1) Natural enemies; (2) severe storms. during m‘gra- 
tion; (3) lack of: protection in winter; (4) spring and 
summer shooting. 


Natural Enemies. 


. Although there is little positive information on which 
to base an opinion, still it is probable that*the cat, red 
squirrel, sharp-shinned hawk, and mink are among the 
most important natural enemies of the woodcock. If 
the influence exerted by man be eliminated, natural 
enemies doubtless produce, within certain limits, a bene- 
ficial rather than injurious effect on a species as a whole. 
As pointed out years ago by Professor Baird, the weak, 
diseased, or wounded individuals, on account of their 
lessened activity, are almest sure to be the first to fall 
victims, whereas the strong and vigorous, through their 
agility and alertness, have comparatively little difficulty 
in eluding their foes. By the removal of the weaklings, 
disease and degeneracy are kept away from the breed- 
ing stock, which is able through its healthy vigor to 
escape epidemics and other sweeping fatalities. It is 
only when man lends a heavy hand in the work of de- 
struction that the inroads of natural enemies ever be- 
come apparent. The man who in a few days kills 500 or 
600 birds, or even half that number (a destruction far 
beyond his needs), is much more of a menace to game 
than the passing hawk, which takes only the food it re- 
quires. 


Storms During Migration. 
Cold storms in spring often are very destructive to 


bird life, especially when accompanied by snow or oc- 
curring in the height of migration. Mr. Arthur T. 





THe Woopcock (Philohela minor). 


The flight is variable, not only in character, but also 
in force and swiftness; at times, when the bird is flushed, 
its movements are seemingly labored and irregular as it 
zigzags up toward the treetops; at other times it has 
the swift, regular motion characteristic of other mem- 
bers of the group. 

The earthworm is the staple food, and the presence 
or absence of this annelid doubtless governs to a great 
extent the distribution of the bird, though other forms 
of subterrestrial life, especially the larve of insects, un- 
doubtedly make up a portion of its daily fare. It has 
been shown that a woodcock weighing 6 ounces devours 
at least half a pound of worms in twenty-four hours, 
and during protracted droughts there must be difficulty 
in satisfying this voracious appetite. 

The nest, a loose structure of grass or other herbage, 
is usually placed among the leaves in a more or less 
elevated part of the swamp, out of danger of rising 
water. The eggs are buffy in color, mottled or spotted 
with darker shades, and are generally four in number. 


The Danger of Extermination. 


The growing scarcity of woodcock is a matter of seri- 
ous alarm, and one demanding prompt action. It must 
be remembered that there is far more difficulty in sav- 
ing it from extinction than in preserving gallinaceous 
birds, such as quail and grouse. In the case of these 
birds, with their extraordinary fecundity, it is not diffi- 
cult to restore a depleted covert; for with the addition 
of a few imported birds, aided by a short term of pro- 
tection, they should soon reach their former abundance. 
With the woodcock, however, the situation is different; 
for the impracticability of restocking, the nature of the 
food, the migratory habits and the small number of 
young are serious obstacles to successful restoration. 
Quick and effective measures are needed. In many 
localities in the North where 25 years ago a fair shot with 
a good dog could secure 40 or 50 birds in a day’s hunt 
it is doubtful if 10 per cent. of the former bag could 
now be obtained. During the past autumn (1901) the 
writer visited hundreds of acres of good woodcock 
ground in northern New York without flushing a bird 
or seeing any considerable signs. Reports as to the 
scarcity of birds come from numerous points, and even 
in the most favored localities the decrease within the 
past twenty years has been 50 to 60 per cent. 

The causes that have led to this deplorable state of 
affairs may be summarized as follows (the first two be- 
ing of minor importance compared with the last two): 


‘ 


Wayne gives the following account of the effect on the 
woodcock of a cold wave which struck the coast of 
South Carolina Feb. 13 and 14, 1800: 

“The woodcock (Philohela minor) arrived in coantless 
thousands. Prior to their arrival I had seen but two 
birds the entire winter. They were everywhere and 
were completely bewildered. Tens of thousands were 
killed by would-be sportsmen, and thousands were frozen 
to death. The great majority were so emaciated that 
they were practically feathers, and, of course, were un- 
able to withstand the cold. One man killed 200 pairs 
in a few hours. I shot a dozen birds. Late Tuesday 
afternoon I easily caught several birds on the snow and 
put them into a thawed spot on the edge of a swift 
running stream in order that they would not perish, but 
upon going to the place the next morning I found one 
frozen. These were fearfully emaciated and could 
scarcely fly. Two birds were killed in Charleston in 
Broad street. It will be many years before this fine pird 
can establish itself under most favorable conditions.** 


Lack of Protection ia Winter. 


During the winter practically all woodcock inhabit- 
ing the United States are massed within the borders of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States. It may be stated 
without fear of contradiction that the wider the area 
over which a species is distributed the less danger there 
is of its extinction; and conversely, the smaller the area 
of distribution the greater the danger of extinction. It 
would seem that when a desirable species takes up its 
habitation in a certain region the residents of that region 
would encourage its presence and give it some sort of 
protection. But the history of the bison, wild pigeon, 
and many other mammals and birds shows that such 
support cannot be depended on. Nor does the wood- 
cock form an exception. Of the nine States within 
whose borders most of the woodcock make their winter 
home, seven (namely, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas) give the 
birds absolutely no protection—all winter long from 
the arrival in the fall until the departure in the spring 
they are killed ruthlessly. Moreover, none of these States 
prohibit the shipment of woodcock, which consequently 
can be sent to market without restriction. The other 
two States (Alabama and South Carolina) protect the 
birds, the former from March 2 to Nov. 15, the latter 
from April r to’ Nov. 1, and if Jan. 1 were substituted 


* The Auk, Vol. XVL., p. 197, 
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for the first date in each case, thus. cutting off sprin 
sheoting, these seasons would be ideal. . 


Sprinz aud Summz:r Shooting. 


Fortunately, a number of States that formerly coun- 
tenanced the unseasonable slaughter of woodcock in 
spring or summer (which is only comparable to killing 
nursing does or taking trout from the spawning beds) 
have now enacted proper laws. Nevertheless, spring 
“ or summer shooting, deplorable as it must seem to any- 
one who has even a passing interest in the bird, still 
exists im half the States which have protecting seasons.f 
Twenty-six States and the District of Columbia give pro- 
tection for at least part of the year. Of these, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Alabama and Tennessee still 
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Distribution of the woodcock (Philohela minor). Shaded area shows 
range of species. 





tolerate spring shooting. The season closes in Virginia 
and South Carolina on April 1, and in the other two 
States a. month earlier. It is pretty certain that in 
Alabama and Tennessee the summer residents commence 
nesting early in February, and that in South Carolina 
and Virginia they have eggs, or possibly young, by the 
middle of March. Consequently, four eggs, or as many 
callow young, are apt. to perish with each pair of birds 
shot during the two or three weeks prior to the close 
of the season in those States. 

Summer shooting is. still permitted in nine States and 
the District of Columbia and on Long Island. It be- 
gins on June 20 in Kentucky; on July 1 in the District 
of Columbia and Indiana; on or before July 15 in West 
Virginia, Minnesota and Iowa; on Aug. 1 in Missouri 
and on Long Island; and is restricted to the month of 
July in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland. There 
are no statistics to show what proportion of the young 
birds hunted are able to fly as early as July, but judg- 
ing from the experience of ornithologists and the state- 
ments of a few market hunters the proportion must be 
large. One rather frank market hunter stated that he 
quite often killed the parent and young without mov- 
ing from the position where the birds were first flushed. 
He would kill one or two as they took wing, and secure 
the others on the ground when they had alighted, usually 
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Summer shooting is even more disastrous; in many lo- 
calities practically all the resident birds are destroyed 
owe the young are strong enough to care for them- 
selves. 

In the Southern States, where the bird winters, and 
where it has utterly inadequate protection, the sports- 
men should rally, and by concerted action make a strong 
effort to have proper laws enacted. A short open sea- 
son of not over six weeks should take the place of the 
present practically unrestricted one; a limit should be 
placed on the size of the bag; and, beyond allowing a 
sportsman to carry a few birds with him on his return 
home, all shipment should be prohibited. 

With the adoption of the measures here suggested, 
the principal danger would be averted, and if, in addi- 
tion, sportsmen and others would take an unselfish 
view of the matter and work for a universal close sea- 
son covering two or three years, the restoration of this 
noble bird would be assured. One locality has already 
taken this course. In Rensselaer County, N. Y., wood- 
cock cannot be lawfully shot until 1903. If this credit- 
able example were to be generally followed throughout 
the region inhabited by the woodcock there could be no 
question as to the result. Such action on the part of 
the Northern States would have the cooperation of On- 
tario, which has a law empowering it to act with two 
or more of the States lying to the south of that Prov- 
ince (one of such States being either New York or 
Pennsylvania, or Michigan) in prohibiting for a period 
all hunting, shooting and sale of ‘any migratory game 
bird that appears to be in danger of extinction.* 

Unless sportsmen and others especially interested will 
take this matter in hand and secure proper legislation 
for the better protection of the woodcock, future genera- 
tions will have cause to grieve over the loss of one of the 
finest game birds that ever graced a covert. 


Wood Duck (Aix Sponsa). 


The wood duck, or stimmer duck, is the most. beauti- 
ful of all the members of the large and diversified duck 
family, and, on account of its beauty and lack of shyness, 
is one of the best known species in the country. It is not 
seclusive, often. making its. abode near. towns, or per- 
haps in the vicinity of farmhouses, where it may be 
found feeding or associating with barnyard ducks. It 
takes kindly to domestication, and is easily taméd and 
induced to breed in captivity. Its favorite haunts are 
small lakes, weedy ponds, or shady streams in the midst 
of, or in close proximity to, scattered woodlands, and, 
except during migration, it is rarely met with about 
open bays or large bodies of water. 

Distribution, i 

The wood duck is found from Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and. Ontario westward to British Columbia, 
and southward through the United States to its south- 
ern border and Cuba. It is, rather sncommon in-the 
eastern Canadian Provinces, but in parts of Manitoba 
and British Columbia it is abundant. In the Saskatche- 
wan region it has been found as far north as latitude 54°, 
and on the west shore of Hudson Bay as high as lati- 
tude 60°, but it is rare north of latitude 50°. 

In the United States it is commonly distributed in the 





Tue Woop Duck (Aix sponsa). 


within a hundred feet of the point at which they were 
flushed. : 

If a locality is closely hunted during the summer most 
of the birds are killed, and not enough are left to keep 
up the breeding stock. The District of Columbia is a 
good example of the pernicious effects of this unseason- 
able shooting. Twenty-five years ago there was hardly 
a swamp of any size that did not have its pair of breed- 
ing woodcock. It is stated that at least two pairs bred 
every summer within the limits of the present Zoological 
Park, and that it was not rare to flush a bird in the 
less populous sections of the city. At present, breeding 
birds are far more difficult to find; it is doubtful if they 
equal 10 per cent. of the former number. 


Preventive Measures 


To prevent any further decrease of the woodcock, one 
ofthe first steps is to abolish all spring and summer shoot- 
ing. It has been shown that spring shooting is harmful 
on account of the number of parent birds killed, either 


, which in the aggregate include nearly half the 
ante fahebined. by the woodoack, give it absolutely no protection. 


when nesting or while, caring. for dependent young. 


Mississippi Valley and eastward, as well as along the 
Pacific coast from Washington to southern California, 
but, except in a few isolated localities, it is very rare or 
absent in the Great Basin, Rocky Mountain, and Great 
Plains regions. Although it is common in Texas, evi- 
dences of its occurrence in Mexico are unsatisfactory, 
though it probably may be found in the more northern 
portion during winter. It is resident in Cuba, and 
stragglers have been taken in Jamaica and Bermuda. 
It breeds throughout the greater part of its range, and 
since over a considerable part of its breeding area it is 
the only representative of the duck family during the 
nesting season, the name “summer duck,” by which it 
is often designated, is very appropriate. 


Habits, 


In the South the wood duck commences to breed early 
in March, and in the more northern parts of the range 


* New York within the past year has taken steps looking to the 
establishment of such cooperation as Ontario suggests, The game 
warden of that State has communicated with game associations in 
several States with a view to establishing, in conjunction with 
Ontario, a close season -foy woodcock and wood ducks for a term 


of years, 
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about a month later. In Florida and Texas full comple- 
ments of eggs have been found by the 1st of April; in 
Maine by May 10. The nests are almost invariably 
placed in cavities in trunks or limbs of trees, often at 
a considerable height from the ground, and are occasion- 
ally quite a distance from water. The eggs, which vary 
in number from six to fifteen, according to the age of 
the bird, resemble old ivory in color. 
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Diagram of Woodcock Season Variations. 


While the females are incubating or caring for the 
young, the drakes of a neighborhood band together and 
may be seen flying about or feeding in company. Ob- 
servers differ as to whether these bands remain unbroken 
and aloof from the females and young through the en- 
tire brooding period or separate at intervals during the 
day to visit their mates. 

The flight of the wood duck is swift and graceful, and 
the bird rivals the grouse and quail in the ease and 
facility with which it glides through the woods and 
among the branches. 

The food consists of various kinds of insects, the 
seeds and leaves of aquatic plants, and beechnuts, chest- 
nuts and acorns. Its fondness for the latter, on which 
it feeds largely in autumn, gives it in some localities the 
name “acorn duck.” 

Spriog Shooting. 

Within the past few years friends of game protection 
have felt encouraged not only by the apparent awaken- 
ing of a more healthy public sentiment against undue 
destruction of birds and mammals, but also by the pro- 
gressive movement. in the direction of more extended 
and more uniform close seasons. But although much 
has been done for the protection of upland game, little 
has been. accomplished toward saving the waterfowl. 
Unaccountable as it may seem, ducks are considered 
legitimate game at a season when they are hurrying to 
their nesting grounds, and spring shooting is still tol- 
erated in a great majority of the States. Ducks killed 
in spring are often in wretched. condition, and thousands 
find their way to the big markets that certainly would 
be condemned as improper food if inspection laws were 
rigidly enforced. 

Let it be said, however, to their lasting credit, that 
seven States (New Hampshire, Vermont, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Utah and California) and three 
Canadian Provinces (Manitoba, Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick), by closing the season before Feb. 1, have abol- 
ished spring shooting within their borders. 

On the other hand, more than half the States per- 
mit duck shooting as late as April and at least 
eighteen allow it throughout this month. It is to 
be regretted that such States as Iowa, the Dako- 
tas, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, which con- 
tain large breeding grounds, should be among the 
number that extend the open season to April or later. 
This unseasonable slaughter is steadily depleting the 
ranks of even the most abundant species. And if the 
migratory ducks (those merely passing on their way to 
their more northerly breeding grounds) are thus af- 
fected, what must be the effect on a species like the 
wood duck, which breeds over a wide extent of unpro- 
tected territory? The question is not hard to answer. 
{t is only necessary to point to the fact that this hand- 
some bird is now almost unknown in many places where 
once it was common, and where it added both life and 
attractiveness to the surroundings. 

It goes without saying that birds are more easily and 
more completely destroyed on the breeding grounds than 
on areas which they merely pass over during migra- 
tion; for when the breeding season arrives and the nest- 
ing site is chosen, birds become less shy and more in- 
clined to remain in the neighborhood, so that gunners 
(the term “sportsmen” cannot be used in this connec- 
tion), while in search for late migrants, have little diffi- 
culty in killing all the wood ducks that are to be found. 

Massachusetts and four counties of Maryland recog- 
nize the special danger surrounding the wood duck, and 
make the season much shorter than for other ducks. 
This is as it should be. But Louisiana reverses the 


proper course, and permits the wood duck 0 be killed 
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a month after the regular duck season closes; and Dela- 
ware, for some unaccountable reason, specifically ex- 
empts it from the protection accorded all other ducks. 
item Courty, N. Y., furnishes one of the most 
practical and at the same time eet demonstra- 
tions of what sound judgment and proper laws may do 
for bird protection. The County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion secured the passage of a law protecting ducks in 
spring on their breeding grounds, and the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by the president of the asso- 
ciation shows the result of the measure: 

e have claimed as an argument for the passage 
of this bill that if the fall ducks or divers were unmolested 
in our waters in the spring, they would find choice feed- 
ing spots, and would return earlier and in larger num- 
bers and stay longer in the fall—a fact which yet re- 
mains to be proven. We also claimed that if the sum- 
mer ducks, the black duck, the mallard, the wood duck, 
and the teal, were unmolested, they would remain with 
us and nest and rear their young. That they have done 
so this year is an undisputed fact, as never within the 
memory of the oldest sportsman have there been so 
many of these ducks in this county on the opening day.’”* 

If in one season such results can be accomplished in 
a restricted locality surrounded by unprotected areas, 
it is easy to predict that an enormous increase of birds 
would foll6w-the universal suppression of spring shoot- 
ing. But as long as this murderous custom is tolerated, 
just so long will the wood duck be absent from our 
ponds and streams. Sportsmen willing to deny them- 
selves a little present sport for the sake of future gain 
to themselves and posterity, should spare no efforts to 
save and restore this beautiful bird. If spring shooting 
be abolished the wood duck will gradually return to its 
old haunts and by degrees reestablish itseli—to the joy 
und satisfaction of all lovers of nature. 





* Forgst any Stream, Vol. LVII., Sept. 28, 1901, p. 245. 


Vipers Swallowing Their Young. 


I Have recently received from a correspondent, Mr. F. 
G. Short, of Lyndhurst, a specimen bearing on the evi- 
dence as to the truth or fallacy of the statement respect- 
ing vipers swallowing their young when approached. Mr. 
Short writes to me as follows: 

I have again to trouble you on behalf of Mills, the snake catcher, 
He brought me an adder which he declares had swallowed its 
young, and I have forwarded it to you by parcel post for in- 
spection. The adder is alive in a tin. 

I obtained a copy of the Field and read the result of your ex- 
amination of the adder (previously sent by me) to “Brusher” 
Mills, and he was much mystified by your description of the 
dissection of the reptile. I have never studied snakes, so know 
nothing of the subject in question. I only act for Mills, who 
cannot read or write. If you think it useless for Mills to send 
adders please let me know, and I will stop him so doing. 

F. G. Snort. 

As there has been so much doubt thrown on the ac- 
curacy of the observers regarding this matter, I decided 
to get the evidence of an impartial witness as to this 
particular example. Without opening Mr. Short’s parcel, 
I took it to the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and requested Mr. Shattock, the pathological cura- 
tor, to make the necessary examination. On breaking 
the seals and opening the tin box containing the reptile, 
we found that it was the sole occupant, and in a most 
lively condition. Turning it on to the dissecting table, I 
secured it by the neck, and divided the vertebre imme- 
diately close to the head. The viper was then pinned 
down on the back, and most carefully dissected by the 
skilled curator, with the result that the gullet, nine inches 
long, was found perfectly empty, as was the stomach. 
There were eight eggs in the oviduct, the young being 
perfectly mature, and each five inches in length. This is 
a very good example of the want of accuracy on the part 
of those who state that they have seen vipers swallowing 
their young. ' 

Brusher Mills, perhaps the most experienced snake and 
viper catcher in the kingdom, who declares he has seen 
the performance “hundreds of times,” cannot send us an 
example of a viper with young in its stomach, and I must 
again state that the reward offered by the Field still re- 
mains unclaimed.—W. B. Tegetmeier in London Field. 





Mr. Tegetmeier and the writer of the article on the 
subject which appeared in the Field of Aug. 30, wrote 
down the law in a very satisfactory fashion upon a point 
which has puzzled and divided naturalists for a great num- 
ber of years, and both fall into grievous fallacies them- 
selves, 

Both of these gentlemen seem to agree that the structure 
of the viper’s cesophagus makes the swallowing of her 
ycung by the female impossible, and Mr. Tegetmeier goes 
further, and alleges—or rather I should again say lays 
down the law—that the stomach also would not allow of 
the young being swallowed. They seem entirely to for- 
g¢t—I will not, as they would, allege ignorance—what 
bulk a viper is capable of swallowing, and, if necessary, 
throwing up again. The gape of the mouth is, beyond 
doubt, large enough to allow the young to seek refuge 
through it, and surely it is common knowledge that the 
swallowing of frogs, birds, mice, and even small rats is an 
everyday occurrence. 

Further, it is not quite correct to term the operation 
swallowing; there is a difference between an adder swal- 
lowing her young and merely opening her mouth to enable 
the young to pass through it, making a passage for them- 
selves into the gullet and stomach. 

Both in the article and letter, the young vipers are 
quoted as being five inches long. That this was so in 
the.cases referred to, I do not doubt, but the length of 
newly born vipers is usually nearer three inches, and I 
th uk that five inches oid. in most cases, be an over- 
estimation of length. 

Then again, the writer of the article alleges that, even 
if it were possible for the young to get through the gul- 
ket, they would not be able to breathe there. But surely 
it is a. well-known fact that vipers have a wonderful 
s tality, and can live for a very long space of time without 
breathing becoming a necessity; many sn can remain 
under water for a considerable period. No one has, so far 
as my knowledge serves me, ever that the 
female carries her young in her stomach days on end. 
1 have lived a , and been an ardent student of, 
nature since my early 


and that which Mr, Teget- 
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meier and your editorial declare in so decided a manner 


‘to be impossible, I have most certainly myself seen. 


On ‘more than one occasion have I seen vipers 
entering their mother’s mouth, the latter lying on her 
belly with jaws wide open. one otcasion, which is 
especially clear in m he first week in June, one 
year in the sixties—I saw this happening on the edge of a’ 
copse near Shepham Woods, Westham, Sussex. The 
viper made off on my approach. I went to the copse the 
next day, and saw the adder again (this time in the 
copse) about five yards distant, and I again saw the 
youngsters going into her mouth. I shot its head off with 
my gun, and, hurrying up, stamped upon each young 
adder, to the number of fifteen, as it came out of its 
mother’s body. I was then with my father at Priesthawes 
Farm, Westham, not far from Eastbourne. 

Another case I well remember is that of an adder which 
was frequently seen in old Lewes Castle with young 
vipers going in and coming out of her mouth. 

For Mr. Tegetmeier, under these circumstances, to class 
all those whose views on the subject do not coincide with 
his own as “superficial observers,” and to insinuate an 
utter lack of anatomical knowledge as the bar to their 
attainment of his height of scientific bliss is, to say the 
least of it, annoying to one, like myself, who has not only 
been a keen observer and lover of nature for over forty 
years, but has most assuredly seen the phenomenon the 
existence of which he so dogmatically denies. 

I trust you will see your way to insert this letter out 
of fairness to those who believe that it is not only pos- 
sible, but that young vipers, as a matter of fact, do pass 
through the mouth of their mother—Horace Tuppen in 
London Field. 


The Red Squirrel. 


Toronto, Canada.—Editor Forest and Stream: It is 
with great pleasure that I read your interesting paper. 
Recently I was out hunting with a .22-caliber rifle looking 
for a rabbit or a few squirrels, when in front of me I 
saw a red squ‘:rel putting his head in and out the top of a 
post about four feet high. Hoping to capture him alive 
rather than shoot him, I waited till he had his head in the 
post. I then shouted and ran toward him, thinking the 
noise would frighten him into the post, and so he would 
be trapped, but instead of going into the hole, he ran off 
into the woods. I then walked over to inspect the post, 
and to my astonishment the post had in the top a little 
hollow which looked much as if it had been gnawed, and 
this hollow was almost full of clear water, which I 
tasted and found quite good. I wondered if the squirrel 
had gnawed the hole to catch rain water to drink or wash 
in. On another occasion I found the squirrel there acting 
in the same way, but I can’t say whether he was drinking 
it or just putting his nose in the hole. I should like to 
know whether squirrels drink or not, and if so do they 
do it in this manner? 

Another strange thing I once noticed was a little squir- 
rel eating an icicle on a maple tree. I shot him, and he 
caught in the tree, and when going up to get him, I 
noticed many more icicles, and on tasting them found 
that they were very sweet. On looking under a bough I 
noticed it had been tapped, and the icicles formed from 
the dripping sap. I am positive the squirrel made these 
tappings with his teeth, as I can distinguish pretty well 
a squirrel’s tooth mark in a maple tree’s bark. 

Ee oe Ee i 

[We fancy that squirrels drink, and it is quite certain 
that they are fond of maple sap. No doubt the maple 
was tapped by the squirrel, as our correspondent 
suggests. | 


Iowa Forestry and Park Association. =~ 


A GRATIFYING evidence of the continually increasing in- 
terest in the protection of our natural products is the for- 
mation in many States of forestry associations; and in 
many counties of associations for the protection of special 
areas of woodland, or of natural features which deserve 
the special care of the locality where they exist. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the First Annual 
Meeting of the Iowa Park and Forestry Association is a 
handsome volume of eighty pages, and contains much 
that is interesting. The purpose of the Association is to 
arouse interest in and secure the establishment of one 
or more State parks, of smaller parks about cities and 
villages, to awaken interest in forestry in the State at 
large, and to urge Congressional and State legislation in 
furtherance of these objects. 

The Association took strong ground in favor of the 
establishment of the proposed national park at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, and of the purchase of land by 
the Government for the Appalachian National Park. Its 
Proceedings contain a number of papers of great value 
and usefulness, and it is handsomely illustrated. 

It is within our recollection that wild elk were found 
within the State of Iowa. Since that time the work of 
destruction of natural things has been going on at a 
rapid rate. It is high time that the inhabitants of all our 
States began to consider the importance of calling a halt 
in the work of destruction and to take such action as 
has been taken by the thriving and progressive State of 
Iowa. , 


Bull Moose Reported Killed in Vermont. 

Swanton, Vt., Sept. 17—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I wish to call the attention of your Vermont readers to a 
report that has just reached me, and it requires prompt 
investigation. A few weeks ago a bull moose and cow 
with calf came into the eastern part of this State, and 
the bull and calf were killed near Silsby’s mills, some 
two miles from Lunenburg, Vt. A piece of meat was 
cut out of the bull and the remainder of the carcass was 
left where it was shot. It is said that both the State’s 
Attorney, Hale, and Game Warden John Folsom, have 
knowledge of this fact, but so far have not taken any 
action to punish the parties who committed this 
dastardly outrage. It is very evident that the Hon. John 
W. Titcomb is not at the present time residing at his old 





have and if this report proves 
pooled Me ‘rom Werden Poleor. 


Camy-Lire Slicherings, 
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Listerine Cocktails, 


A Modern Indian Story. 


Sroux names are nothing if not expressive, and this 
fact was particularly apparent in the case of Lame Eagle 
(who happened to be “heap sick” and incidentally respon- 
sible for this narrative), as the poor wretch, with the 
aid of a cordwood stick in lieu of a crutch, came hob- 
bling up to the tent and peered through the fly, with 
only the guttural “How!” for an introduction. 

I have a faculty, like dogs and horses in their ability 
to detect the approach of man and beast, and always 
imagined that I could scent an Indian, and still think 
so. With this instinct, my black whiskers and a com- 
plexion which is said to command respect from sav- 
ages, I was able to reassure the other members of our 
party who were somewhat in doubt as to the proper eti- 
quette in dealing with the lordly Sioux on whose reser- 
vation we were camped hunting ducks. Three days of 
hard hunting had about tired us out and I was resting 
up for a day, my companions being a mile or more away 
trying to annihilate a flight of mallards which had set- 
tled in the lake the evening before. 

Up to this time we had not seen an Indian, and this 
sudden appearance of so poor a specimen as stood in the 
doorway, knocked all my plans for a spectacular recep- 
tion galley-west and crooked, beside the boys were not 
in camp to see even this disappointing show. 

We had been warned not to display any liquor on the 
reservation, and under no circumstances was an In- 
dian to be given a drop, under penalty of having our 
permit cancelled; therefore, our small supply of snake- 
bite antidote was well hidden and guarded. 

I was not long in arriving at the conclusion that our 
red visitor had called for a drink. “How!” said I, rising 
and extending my hand as cordially as possible, but 
without smiling. He shook hands rather timidly and 
glanced about the tent, then looked me straight in the 
eye, tapped himself upon the breast and began the con- 
versation which was notable for its very few words of 
English and its many expressive signs, which we both 
seemed to understand perfectly—‘Me Lame Eagle, heap 
sick” (rubbing his solar plexus). I endeavored to ex- 
oress to him how sorry I was—not. for if-he had really 
been sick he could have been relieved at the Agency with- 
out all the exertion of coming to our camp. “Where sick?” 
I asked. Again ‘he rubbed that portion of his anatomy 
about the equator, tapped his head and crippled leg and 
with a wave of his hand again repeated, “Lame Eagle 
heap sick.” To humor him I gave him a cigar and 
nointed to a camp chair where he seated himself, and I 
began rummaging among our supplies to see if we had 
anything to relieve his “heap sick,” and if possible, get 
rid of him. I knew this beggar was trying to work me 
for a drink in spite of the rules of the reservation, which 
he understood as well as I, and it occurred to me that. 
with my natural ability to do things—and Indians—I 
could satisfy his cravings and still not violate any rules, 
unless those of the Humane Society. “Lame Eagle 
want cocktail?” said I with a broad grin. He grunted, 
but the expression of his face never changed. I then 
began brewing a bowl which I am sure was never of- 
fered a human being before. With two teaspoons of 
listerine and an equal portion of sugar for a basis. I 
put a teaspoonful of paprica and five quinine capsules. 
mixing them thoroughly; then out of the grub box I 
pulled a quart bottle of malt vinegar, which had all the 
anpearance of being good whiskey, and half a teacupful 
of this had to go for appearance sake, and as I poured 
this in I noticed the look of extreme interest on the 
face of the patient, who, I fancied, would be one indeed 
if he took the whole dose. 

I filled the cup up with cold coffee and dropped in a 
piece of very dry lemon rind. and then the cocktail was 
ready to cheer the heart of the noble redman. and with 
some misgivings as to the result and what would hap- 
pen if it should kill him and he should die about the 
camp. I handed him the cup, without the formality of 
“drink hearty,” which he would hardly have understood 
and which was quite unnecessary, for he seized it and for 
the first time grinned, then down went the decoction at a 
gulp. The patient shivered and his eyes glistened for a 
moment as I stood transfixed, awaiting further develop- 
ments, then with a yell that fully sustained the Sioux 
reputation, he rolled off the chair and writhed about on 
the grass. I was now alarmed, and was thinking he 
would have to have the water cure, when he leaped to 
his feet, regardless of the crippled leg, and began a wild 
dance, which was certainly amazing. He tore off his 
blanket, waving it aloft, and as he pranced about chant- 
ing something which might have been a war song, I 
caught sight of an ugly looking knife which I had not 
seen before, and on the strength of this backed into the 
tent, where I could reach my gun if it was required. 
He soon left off dancing, the perspiration pouring down 
his face and breast, limped over to where his stick lay, 
with its assistance straightened himself up to full height. 
swelled out his chest, threw back his head, pointed to 
the west and was away much faster than he had come. 
He soon disappeared behind a sandhill, and I began to 
realize that quite a sensational incident had just closed— 
or I should have been glad to be sure that it had 
just closed, in fact, for I was getting somewhat uneasy 
and appreciated the fact that an I is an unknown 
quantity, and I could not guess whether this one had 
left satisfied, or poesing revenge for paring been 
scorched from gullet to gizzard, and would kill me at 
the first opportunity. This train of thought made me 
suddenly seins Jo join my friends down ve lake, so 
taking my ost-no time in getting to them. 

Burt a George immediately began reminding me 
‘that I was a quitte X, aine stnen® all day when 
shooting was ware fendy to throw te in the 
lake when I itted that I had E 
a bite to eat or to drink. , when I, in my 
preoccupation of mind, let a fine flock of mallards go by 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


without a shot, Burt became solicitous. 
you?” he asked. “You look worried.” “I am,” I re- 
plied: “What seems to be the trouble?” “Indians,” I 
replied. “Where?” “At the camp.” “Steal anything?” 
“No.” “Have any trouble with them?” “No! Oh! No(?)” 
“Well, you look as if they had stolen all the grub.” 
“No; nothing has gone—but the Indian—and as I was 
getting lonesome I thought I would come down here.” 
“Well, brace up and get in the game; the shooting will 
be great this evening”—and it was. 

In the excitement attending the flight of ducks we 
had no time to talk, and the Indian subject was dropped. 
At dusk we started for camp, loaded down with ducks, 
and being too tired to cook anything when we reached 
camp, rolled up in our blankets after a cold lunch and 
were soon sound asleep. 

The next day Bob and I went to the nearest railroad 
station, seventeen miles away, with a half-breed whom 
we had engaged to haul our bag of ducks. 

On our return to camp that evening it was apparent 
that Burt and George had news for me. “You had a 
caller,” said Burt. “Who?” “Cripple Buzzard or Limp- 
ing Eagle, or whatever his name is,” said George. 
“Why do you say he called on me?” said I, trying to ap- 
pear indifferent and at the same time making haste to 
get my Colt out of my grip and placing it in my hip 
porn. “Because he inquired for the white Medicine 

an with the whiskers, at least that’s how we inter- 
preted his few words and many signs, and I guess you 
are ‘it? old man.” That settled it in my mind; Lame 
Eagle was looking for trouble, and me. I looked at the 
boys in a half-hearted way and told them they were 
joking, but they insisted not. 

We were in the midst of supper of broiled jacksnipe 
and other good things when a slight noise at the door 
attracted my attention, and looking up I beheld Lame 
Eagle. I reached for my pistol but did not draw it. 
“How!” grunted my guest of yesterday, who I was now 
confident was my deadly enemy. “How! Lame Eagle,” 
I replied. “White man come out teepee.” “All right,” 
I replied, as he turned away; then to the boys in an un- 
dertone I gave them to understand that their guns 
should be ready for quick use, and to look out for other 
Indians, and at the first shot to pump it into ’em, but 
not to follow me out of the tent. Then, with my hand 
on my Colt, I went to the door. My. suspicions were 
confirmed, for there in the darkness stood Lame Eagle 
and another Indian. I stopped at the door, deciding 
that they would have to.“get me” with a gun, for I 
would not get close enough for knife or tomahawk. 
“What do you want?’ I asked. The reply from Lame 
Eagle was more surprising than a shot. “Squaw heap 
sick.” I nearly fainted. The strain of prospective hos- 
tilities broken, I was willing to make cocktails accord- 
ing to formula before mentioned, for a tribe of Indians, 
and as I went into the tent the boys, who had had their 
ears to the ground, hailed me with, “Anything serious, 
doctor?” I went straight to the “buffet” and soon had 
a draught for the lady, rather milder than that prepared 
for her better half, which she stowed away with much 
scowling and shrugging and several grunts of approval. 
Then Lame Eagle gave the squaw a command and she 
hurried away into the darkness. 

“White man wait,” said our guest, and soon back came 
her ladyship leading the ugliest pony I ever laid my eyes 
upon, and carrying a papoose on her back. Again Lame 
Eagle made a brief talk—‘“Papoose heap sick,” and at 
that moment a howl of laughter came from the tent. As 
I went in once more to the “buffet” I struck right and 
left, clearing the way, with a streak of blue air follow- 
ing me. Having dosed the baby with a diluted portion 
of the formula, which nearly threw it into spasms, the 
climax of the affair occurred. The squaw addressed me 
with, “White man got squaw?” “Sure, Mike!” I re- 
plied. “Me give white squaw this,” and out of the folds 
of her blanket she pulled a beautiful pair of beaded 
moccasins. Now, I did feel guilty; these people, grate- 
ful for something that had started in a foolish joke, and 
which might have had a very serious termination, were 
actually returning good for evil. Lame Eagle then came 
up and tied the pony to the tent pole, and again, in 
his characteristic fashion said, “Lame Eagle give white 
man pony,” and with that the squaw took the papoose 
on her back and began to hike homeward with her 
liege lord limping after her. The only reply to a good- 
by. sent after them was a grunt. : f 

“Well, what do you think of that?” I said, throwing 
myself down on a pile of blankets and filling my pipe. 
“We could tell better if you would give us some of the 
first chapters of the romance and the recipe for the dope, 
said Burt. So, with the understanding that we would 
not tell of the matter, for fear of being refused the privi- 
lege of hunting on the reservation in the future, I ex- 
plained it all, and I am sure that in the five years that 
have elapsed no one has heard of the incident. 

My wife prizes the moccasins highly and will no doubt 
be surprised to read the history of them. 

The pony we found useful in going to and from An- 
son’s Ranch, and on leaving we turned him loose and 
he took the trail for the reservation without loss of time. 
Anson tells me that the Indian eame to his ranch several 
times since with the pony, explaining that he was look- 
ing for the white Medicine Man with the whiskers, who 
had lost his pony. coir 

We caer visit the Sand Hills again this fall and 
will probably see Lame Eagle, who, I hope, will not 
be heap sick, so I can present him with something 
worth while and not have to make more listerine cock- 
tails. WILLIAM Burton. 


A Quaker Designation. 

Ir you can spare the space, I'd like to tell a story, 
merely to show how little some people know about guns. 

When I was a boy I was at the house of an old Penn- 
sylvania Quaker, and even then the shooting fever was 
strong, and I had my gun with me, which stood, when 
not in use, in.one corner of the sitting room. 

One day the good old lady came gently up to me, and 
pointing toward that corner said: “If thee don’t take 
that thing away I'll cut the spout off.” 


“What ails 





Sica ' Divymus, 
Sr, Avcustine, Sept. 1, 
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Across New Brunswick on Snow 
shoes.—II. , 


Why there is Game in New Brunswick. 


THE extent of a country is not always to be measured 
by its area in miles, but sometimes rather by its acces- 
sibility. It takes less than two days to go from Chicago 
to the Blackfoot reservation of Montana, and another 
day will take one into the hunting grounds there—a trip 
running into the thousands of miles. Yet at the best, 
Adam Moore and I could not get into the actual hunting 
country of New Brunswick in less than three days from 
Fredericton. This difficulty of access might at hasty 
giance be thought something disadvantageous. Not in the 
least so, but quite the contrary. The game region of 
New Brunswick, although it is a small one so far as the 
question of miles is concerned, is really a very large one, 
and one not soon to be exhausted. It is in fact hedged 
about by so many difficulties of transportation that it is 
not only a natural game preserve, but one naturally pro- 
tected. It would not pay a market-hunter to try to kill 
game for the market anywhere in the region we visited. 
The game. wardens would prevent him from selling his 
moose meat or caribou meat to the lumbering camps, and 
he himself could not bring it out to the railroad, even 
were he sure of escaping detection, and sell it at any profit 
to himself. The only access to the interior of the big 
strip of country which lies between the forks of the rail- 
road which runs northeast and northwest from Fred- 
ericton are the truly terrible “tote roads” of the lumber- 
ing camps. One does not always find game close to a tote 
road. He must kill his game and get it out by man 
power. There are no horses used in hunting in New 
Brunswick. A pack train could be taken in, as I believe, 
over a good part of the country, but the trouble is that 
there is no food for the horses. Out in the Rocky Moun- 
tains the question of horse feed is one which gives no 
concern. This cutting down the transportation to one 
simply of man power is of the utmost consequence in 
the preservation of the New Brunswick game. Of course 
there are the’streams, but they are streams in nearly every 
itstance leased and guarded. If you kill a moose, the 
fact is known. If you send out too many caribou hides 
the fact is known. If you start a toboggan load or canoe 
load of meat or fur, there is always some one to ask 
where it came from and where it is going. 

They have game in New Brunswick, and they are go- 
ing to have it for a good deal longer time than you and I 
will be interested in the matter. One of the greatest 
reasons for this is the inaccessibility of the country, an- 
cther reason is the excellent enforcement of the game 
law, yet another is the fact that the game law limits the 
bag to a single moose and a single caribou to each gun. 
And still another reason, in the opinion of all New Bruns- 
wick guides and citizens, is the non-resident license, which 
excludes a great deal of the thoughtless public. How- 
ever we may look upon the license on this side of the 
line, the New Brunswick man regards it merely as so 
much insurance for a good sporting trip. 

“You put up your license, and it’s a very little item in a 
trip that is going to cost $400 or $500, anyhow,” say they. 
“Would you not better pay that extra item of insurance 
and get what you come after, rather than save that small 
amount and go somewhere and not get what you want, or 
than to come here and not get what you want? It’s just 
like fire insurance. It costs a little something, but you 
are willing to pay it for the feeling of safety and for 
the guaranty which it offers.” 

So much for the New Brunswick point of view. They 
sold about $8,000 worth of licenses last year, and they 
think that something like $75,000 or $80,000 was left in 
the Province by sportsmen. The guides have a proverb 
that “it takes a month to get a moose,” and that it costs 
a sportsman about $500 for his trip. Of course these 
figures are subject to all manner of change, for some- 
times the trip costs very much less and sometimes the 
moose is had very much sooner. The man dreaded of all 
others by the honest New Brunswick guide is the one 
who has been so inflated with ideas of the ease and cer- 
tainty of sport in New Brunswick that he is persuaded he 
ought to go out and kill his moose and caribou within a 
few days or a few hours after he strikes camp. Indeed, 
this is sometimes done, often done, but the guide wants 
no sportsman who is not sportsman enough to know that 
the pursuit of this big game is full enough of doubt and 
difficulties to be worthy indeed of the name of sport. Of 
which more presently. 


Going into the Wilderness. 


Adam and I struck a belated railway train on the 
Canadian Pacific from Fredericton. We reached Plaster 
Rock, after our long rail voyage up the beautiful St. 
John River, at 9 P. M. We took supper at 10:30 at a 
country inn and then started out, with the thermometer 
around zero, for a beautiful winter night’s sleigh ride, it 
being our resolution to push on into the wilderness as 
rapidly as possible. We reached another wayside inn 
known as Riley Brook at 3 o’clock in the morning. We 
were now pushing up that bold and beautiful river known 
as the Tobique—a river which I had read about for years, 
and which I imagined was about the jumping-off place of 
all the world. I chuckled to myself as we spun along up 
the river, thinking how, sooner or later, everything comes 
to us which we really desire. I had seen pictures in the 
Forest AND STREAM of Tobique sable traps. Now here I 
was on thé Tobique and about to learn more of sable 
than perhaps ever I wot of. 

Riley Brook is on the banks of the Tobique, and the 
local landlord, Mr. Ross, controls the riparian rights to 
the salmon pool here. The entire stream and its tribu- 
taries are leased to a salmon fishing club, and be it re- 
inembered that, when one goes fishing in New Brunswick, 
he must be mighty careful where he is and on whose 


i ite 


toes he is treading before he begins to cast:his fly. - 
On Tuesday morning, Dec. 3, we continued our journey, 
not indeed having slept more than an hour or so at 


Riley Brook. Our team was a good one, and by gocek 


in the morning we were at the forks of the Tobique. 
Here we found the lodge of the Tobique Salmon Fishing 
Club, situated at the foot of a noble pool, where I am told 
there is grand fishing in season. We found ‘this pool 
covered with ice not quite strong enough to safely carry 
our team. The right hand fork of the stream was frozen 
half over, and the other half showed a ford of perhaps 
a couple of hundred yards of swift and icy water belly 
deep to the horses. It was a bit cruel, but nothing better 
offering, we had to put the team through this ford, run- 
ning our loaded sleds across by hand power. Luckily no 
harm resulted, and by noon we found an abandoned ium- 
ber camp, known as the Red Bank, of the Hale lumber 
operations, and here we put our horses in the warm 
barn while we “boiled the kettle,” as the New Brunswick 
saying goes, in what was originally the bunk house. 

We were now well entered upon a journey up a lumber 
tote road, one of the best tote roads in New Brunswick, 
and on one of the best chains of lumber camps in the 
Province. What that road would be if stripped of its 
covering protection of snow, I would rather not imagine. 
It crossed a continual succession of little choppy hills, 
winding around the bottom of these slopes and sticking 
to the Tobique Valley closely. There were several bumps 
and jolts on that tote road, perhaps even more. We 
were not sorry when we reached the Red Brook camp 
kept by a quiet old man named Glasier, who cooks for 
the tote teamsters, and is glad to see strangers at this 
time of year. We ate his pork and beans and drank his 
tea with cheerfulness, and passed a good night in the 
camp. 

In the morning we found the appearance of nature 
offering much change. A tremendous storm had come 
up, the first of the great storms this winter in New 
Brunswick, and the air was filled with a mist of the softly 
falling snow. It was a dozen miles yet to the next camp, 
which would be the end of horse transportation on our 
road into Adam’s first camp. The team, plucky little 
horses they were, now showed signs of wear and tear, 
yet they carried us up to the next camp in time for lunch, 
though by this time the snow was more than two feet 
deep. Here we found Glazier Dickinson in charge of the 
camp, and old man Gibson the lumber scaler, and Brown 
the cook, a fabricator of most excellent brown bread and 
ginger cake. To all these we gave due and proper atten- 
tion, and here we dismissed the team, which had brought 
us sixty-five miles from the railroad. 

We were not yet quite in the wilderness, so Adam 
told me, and not: yet quite at his camp. There remained 
six miles of foot travel, and the question was whether to 
undertake it that evening or not. Adam at this camp 
turned up with his son Jack, a strapping yeung fellow 
twenty-two years of age, nearly as tall as his daddy, and 
one of the best men physically that I ever ran up against 
in my life. Questioned as to whether we should try to 
make the six miles that afternoon or spend the night at 
the cheerful camp where we found ourselves, we decided 
that we would better push on through. Hence we ar- 
ranged our packs and presently started out, Adam and 
Jack insisting on dividing my own dunnage, although it 
made for each of them a pack whose sheer dead weight 
caused me to shudder. 

“Can Jack carry that thing?” I asked of Adam. 

“Well, if he can’t,” was the heartless reply, “he hasn’t 
got any business up in this country.” And he did carry 
the pack. 

These two husky products of Canadian soil fairly 
walked away from me, although I had nothing but my 
snowshoes and rifle to bother me. We did about two 
miles or so through the soft snow and at last came out 
on the shore of that beautiful body of water known as 
ihe Nictau or Nictor Lake, along which we were to 
journey for something like three miles further. Here 
the going was easier, for the water had come up over 
the ice and melted the snow underneath, so that it was 
not so deep. Score one for the shoepacks, and likewise 
one for the rubber shoes, for had we been wearing moc- 
casins we should have been drenched to the bone. As it 
was, we traveled along for three miles, the guides looking 
around occasionally to see how the city man. was doing. 
The city man was pretty tired, having discovered all at 
once that he was pretty near no good for this trip; this 
due to all kinds of ideas of what a man can do in the 
city without killing himself. 

“Now,” said Adam, as he stopped for a time and swept 
a comprehensive arm about him into the bleak face of 
the swirling storm, “we are in the wilderness. Never an 
ax has been set in a tree from here over to our camps.” 

Once in a while, through a rift in the blinding storm, I 
could catch a glimpse of bluff, rolling hills covered with 
bleak forests and surmounted with twisting weather of 
fog. Then the sweep of the storm would come again and 
blot it all out. We could not see more than a few hun- 
dred yards in any direction and hence lost one of the 
prettiest sights of the journey. As it was, twilight was 
coming with the thickening storm, when at last we 
reached the end of the lake, broke through a couple of 
hundred yards of hip-deep snow and came out into a little 
clearing, in the middle of which there stole up a silent 
column of blue smoke, and shone the red eye of welcome 
from a cabin window. So now we clattered our snow- 
shoes free of snow, and dropped our packs upon the 
floor, and welcomed Charlie Cremin as he welcomed us, 
the same Charlie being Adam’s partner, who had been 
up in the camp all the fall running his trapping lines, 
while Adam kad gone out to meet me at Fredericton. 
Charlie had a dozen sable skins, and one fisher, or black- 
cat, drying on stretchers, and at the time we caught him 
was skinning a sable which he had caught that afternoon. 
He had two or three weasels on the table, which later he 
skinned for his own amusement. . He finally gave me a 
bunch of weasel skins as a present to Madam, who pur- 
poses doing all kinds of things with them one of these 
days. 

Presently Charlie disappeared around the corner of the 
house, and when he came back he had several steaks from 
a caribou saddle. 

“Can we get one of those fellows?” I asked. : 

“Get one!” said Charlie, and he ended his answer with 
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a snort. “The pesky things bother me all the time,” said 
he, “I could have killed half a dozen out of the bunch 
from which I got this one. I came away and left them 
standing all around me.” ; 

Questioned further by Adam, Charlie stated that he 
had seen three moose on his last run up the trap line to- 
ward the “Gap.” He thought we might see moose in 
a day or so, but was not sure. We all agreed that the 
-“ to do was to eat supper and plenty of it, which 
we did. 

The Nictor camp, or Moore and Cremin, is a tightly 
built log cabin heated by a cook stove. The bunks are 
two story, the beds are of boughs and the blankets are 
of abundance. This camp is the central or home camp 
of the Moore chain, Nictor Lake being at the head of the 
Tobique River. We were now 210 miles from Frederic 
ton. In the early fall the trip is made in about the 
same time, three days, but by canoe from Riley Brook, the 
guides meeting their customers at that place. 

As to the successes during the past season, I was told 
that the first party at Nictor camp last fall was Messrs. 
Alfred Weed, of Providence, R. I., and John McIntyre, 
of Dayton, O. Each got his moose. Mr. Weed’s meas- 
ured 48 inches spread of antlers, and Mr. McIntyre’s 50 
inches, Each man also got his caribou and each got deer. 

The second party at Nictor camp was made of Messrs. 
Geo. P. Bishop and Jerome Trask, both of Cleveland, O. 
Each got his moose and each got his caribou and abun- 
dant small game. Mr. Trask was not lucky in getting a 
big head, but he got a splendid bull. Adam Moore had 
out the above gentleman, while Charlie Cremin, his part- 
ner, took out Mr. and Mrs. J. W. G. Smith, of Monck- 
ton, N. B., each of whom got a moose, Mrs. Smith a very 
nice one. Charlie’s second party was made up of Mr. 
H, R. Forbes and Mr. Robert Phillips, of Hoboken, N. J. 
~— of these got a moose and also one caribou and one 

eer. 

Surprised at the completeness of all the details of this 
camp, I asked the boys how they managed to get their 
stuff in, and they replied that they brought in everything, 
even their cook stoves, etc., in the summer and fall by 
canoe, up the Tobique River, bringing about two tons of 
supplies each fall. These supplies last them through until 
the next season, 


The First Day’s Hunt. 


We were now upon the hunting grounds, and deep 
within the actual wilderness. I had not come any more 
to hunt moose than to hunt health, and also to hunt in- 
formation regarding this sporting region of New Bruns- 
wick; yet I obeyed cheerfully when Adam commanded me 
to shoulder my rifle and start.out early on the following 
morning for a trip up the mountain side to a notch in 
the hills, which they call “the Gap.” The snow was 
what any snowshoer may imagine, three feet deep on the 
level and still very soft, though not yet thawing enough to 
soften the shoes. The going was at first up hill, then 
more up hill, then a good deal more up hill, and then 
straight up. 

Did we see any sign of game? I should say we did. 
We began to see caribou tracks thirty miles back of the 
tote road, and we kept on seeing them at different times. 
We began to see moose tracks as soon as we got across 
the little Nector Lake and got into the woods. We 
trailed a new deer track for a while until we became in- 
terested in some fresher caribou tracks, Adam plowing 
ahead up the mountain like some prehistoric giant, tire- 
less, unfettered by any physical ill or weakness. I like his 
name, “Adam,” primeval, simple. He is strong as a bull 
moose, honest beyond this day and generation, in short, 
about the kind of man one figures his ancestors ought to 
have been. 

Presently Adam and I came across a place which 
looked as though some Titan had pushed a carpet sweeper 
through the forest with the intent of taking out all the 
roots and the bumps along with him. Adam silently 
pointed down. I was standing beside my first moose trail. 
“It is not very big,” said Adam, “and I don’t think its 
horns are very big, but it’s a bull. Come on! We’ll see 
what it will do.” 


** Jumped.” 


What it did was easy enough for the moose, but a little 
bit hard for the city man. The moose, perhaps driven 
down by the storm, seemed bound to get into the cedar 
thickets, like the white-tailed deer, and it led us a merry 
chase, worming in and out among the snow-covered trees. 
Needless to say, we were soon thoroughly wetted with the 
snow, which iell from the trees on our necks and shoul- 
ders, but of course one does not mind a little thing 
like that. The interest of the chase kept us warm. We 
could see that we were getting closer and closer to our 
game. Presently we could see that we were getting very 
close. At last we saw where we had gotten within 100 
yards of it. There was the story. A deep pit, as though 
a great horse had lain there. 

“Jumped,” said Adam. 

“Sure,” said I. 

Then we sat down and thought it over for a while. 
We went on some more, and presently we came across 
two more moose tracks, a big one and a little one, prob- 
ably a cow and a calf, as Adam thought. We were then 
three miles from the camp ,and it was not too late in the 
day, so we thought we would follow on and see what this 
bunch would do to us. They did pretty much the same 
as the young bull had done. We followed these tracks 
through all kinds of country, saw where the animals had 
fed in among the willows and alders, and on the round- 
wood, and finally puzzled out their trail until we knew 
that we were getting very close. This time we were near 
indeed to seeing our moose. We were perhaps not fifty 
yards away when we came to a couple more big holes in 
the snow, and some more regular holes beyond. Jumped 
aga2in! There was the story, plain enough. This time we 
might almost have heard the bushes rattle as we went out. 
As ewe stood there we heard a hoarse, harsh, curious kind 
of coughing bark. Adam laughed: 

“That old lady is just wondering what in the world it 
was that scared her,” said he. “She is frightened, but is 
not exactly sure what it is that frightened her. Just listen 
to her.” Once, twice and again that same coughing hark 
came back to us. 
all:alone in the white wilderness, 


We concluded that we 
would go home after that, Rites 3 


Then all was still, and we were again. 


We ate some more caribou, and slept some more, and 
on the next day hunted some more, this time going 
further back into the hills. We traveled about eight or 
ten miles on our first day, and perhaps fifteen miles on 
the second, part of the distance over a trail which had 
been cut out earlier in the fall by Charlie. We ran across 
an old survey line, far-back in the interior, marking the 
watershed between Bathurst’ and Tobique waters. Not 
far from here we “boiled the kettle.” I had abjured coffee’ 
for the time and thenceforth was reconciled to the New 
Brunswick staple beverage, tea. We made it deep and 
strong and black and plenty of it, and I must say that 
after we had stopped for a cup of it, we went on as 
though we never had known such a thing as fatigue. 


Lunch in the Snow. 


When you build a fire in the snow for your noon- 
day lunch, always, my dear tenderfoot, observe a few 
simple rules. In the first place, get some nice dry wood. 
Pine is best (“easy wood,” Adam called it). Split up 
your pine into faggots three or four feet long. Make your 
fire by leaning your faggots up against a tree, which will 
serve as a chimney to carry up the smoke. Keep a good- 
sized dry log for a seat, and when you sit down, be sure 
and bury your feet deep in the snow, clear up to the 
knees, so that the heat of the fire will not melt the snow 
on your shoes or stockings. If you allow the fire to heat 
your foot-covering, your feet will get wet. The way to 
keep your feet warm is, so to speak, to keep them always 
cold—that is to say, cold so far as the exterior is con+ 
cerned. You must have on plenty of wool, and the warmth 
of the foot will do the rest. 

“This stick which I am cutting,” said Adam, as he 
hewed down a young tree and cut a pole about eight feet 
long, “is what the Indians call ‘Chiplok’waugan’ (or 
‘Chiplokquorgan’). It means ‘the fire stick,’ or the ‘tea- 
boiling stick.’ You see we don’t make a fire-and cook 
down on the ground the way you do out West. We 
can’t ‘boil a kettle’ in New Brunswick without a long 
stick to hang it on. You notice I poke this stick into the 
snow, and the little end hangs out over the fire, and I 
hang the kettle on that end, so it cannot possibly spill, and 
it gets all the heat which comes up to the top of the fire. 

“Now there is a funny thing about this Chiplok’wau- 
gan. After you have boiled the kettle you must always 
throw the ‘Chiplok-waugan’ down, and never leave it 
standing up over the fire, or by the fire. If you do, that 
is bad luck, just as sure as you are born. No Indian and 
no gtide who knows his business would ever think of 
leaving the ‘’waugan stick’ standing up by the fire. I 
was out with two old trappers once, and we had gone 
about two miles from where we had ‘boiled the kettle.’ 
when all at once one of the trappers slapped his leg, and 
said that he had left the ‘’waugan’ stick standing over 
the fire. That settled it. He walked back two miles to 
throw it down. We didn’t have very good luck, at that, 
and he said he knew the reason.” 

So much for some of the wisdom of the woods. I 
counsel you, my dear tenderfoot, follow very closely these 
rules for building a fire and of throwing down the 
‘*’waugan’ stick. 


A Moose Yard. 


We went on deeper and deeper into the rough country, 
getting some six or seven miles back of the camp. At 
last, just after pushing through a dense thicket of young 
firs, we came again upon fresh moose sign, not leading 
straightaway, but scattered here and there. One big track 
led up to the shallow brook and we could see where the 
animal had waded in the water. Other tracks zigzagged 
here and there, and there were many beds where the 
moose had been lying. This, then, was my first sight of 
a genuine moose yard. A moose yard, gentle tender- 
foot, is not a beaten down or trampled place in the snow, 
surrounded with a high wall of snow, such as you saw in 
your youth described in the natural history books. A 
moose can get out of his yard about as soon as he wants 
to, and in three feet of snow a moose does not need any 
trail, unless there is a very sharp crust indeed. 

Presently we saw the occupants of the yard, only a 
cow and a two-year-old, but great, big, splendid-looking 
animals with black sides, brown backs, and big, ungainly 
looking heads and long legs which traveled all so easily 
in the deep snow. For an instant they stood at a distance 
of about fifty yards, and had either been a bull our hunt 
for moose would have ended then and there. So now I 
had seen my first moose. 

“You see,” said Adam, “that once in a while you can 
come up with a moose on the snow.” He alluded to my 
own doubt expressed on the preceding day, whether we 
should be able to get close enough for a shot when travel- 
ing on the necessarily noisy crust. 


Plenty of Caribou. 


It was a long walk back to camp, hence we felt that we 
did not have time to hunt further. We climbed the high 
spur of a mountain to find a lookout and were able to 
save a couple of miles of travel by starting straight across 
to intercept our earlier trail in the morning. It was dusk 
when we finally strick the beaten track, and as we de- 
scended the trail toward the little Nictor Lake, we found 
that the caribou had simply cut our. trail all to pieces. 
There had been twenty or thirty, perhaps forty, of them 
marching up and down on our snowshoe tracks all day 
long. It grieved Adam very much. 

“These blamed caribou,” said he, “make me tired. You 
can’t go anywhere here and start a good snowshoe trail 
but what the caribou come and flock into it like so many 
sheep. If we had that moose killed, we’d come here and 
do some business with these boys to-morrow.” Indeed, 
all the country in the lower levels about the lake was liter- 
ally cut up with caribou tracks, there being a big scattered 
drove of them feeding in the windfalls at that time. These 
animals live on the moss which grows on the pine and 
spruce trees, and much frequent the windfalls or down 
timber. Jack, who had been out the day before on a little 
voyage of exploration to the top of Sagamok, or Bald 
Mountain, which rises up for nearly 3,000 feet just back 
of Nictor Camp, had also seen plenty of caribou sign as 
well as a bunch of about two dozen caribou, not to men- 
tion deer. We found that the caribou had been out on the 
lake during the day, quite a bunch of them y 


Jndeed, the country was alive with caribou, “Mr. Bishop 


used to say when he was in here last fall,” sa'd Adam, 
“that if there were any more caribou they would be a 
public nuisance.” 

All the guides agreed that the caribou by this time 
had pretty well shed their horns, at least all the big bulls 
had shed. There might be some small bulls or an occa- 
sional cow with horns. For this reason we did not care so 
much for hunting caribou. 


About New Brunswick Game. 


Around the camp-fire that night I learned the following 
things: There were no deer twelve years ago in this part 
of New Brunswick. Deer are very abundant in Maine 
and are working into New Brunswick now in greater num- 
bers, though not nearly so abundant as caribou or moose. 

There have been no wolves known in New Brunswick 
for more than fifty years. 

There are no lynx at all on the Tobique waters; but 
there are very many lynx on the Nipisiguit Chain. 

There are moose pretty much all over New Brunswick 
now, but twenty years ago there were véry few moose 
indeed. To-day moose are protected west of the St. John 
River, and they are increasing there very rapidly, and the 
overflow of the better game country is stocking the whole 
Province. Adam says that the increase of moose is due 
to better laws, better protection, and to the stopping of 
“crusting” by the Indians. 

The Indians once got $5 to $9 for a moose hide, and 
scme years ago there were cighty Indians from Quebec 
who made a sweeping tour from the north to the south as 
far down as the Tobique River. They piled up their 
snowshoes and toboggans at Riley Brook, made canoes 
and thence took their hides down the Tobique River. A 
certain famous Indian by the name of Tom Bear, with 
two other Indians, a few years ago, hauled out seventy 
moose hides. Tom said that they went into the yards to 
kill the animals, and kept on killing, and came back later 
to skin the carcasses. 

There were sixty-two moose heads which went down 
the Tobique River in the fall-of 1901, among these many 
splendid heads. Adam Moore killed the finest head he 
had seen for many years, my recollection being that this 
measured 61% inches. The Tobique heads average large 
of late, and both Adam and all those with whom I talked 
believe that moose are distinctly on the increase in New 
Brunswick. In a little symposium which we held at Fred- 
cricton, six or eight men put down their estimates of the 
number of moose contained in the hundred square miles 
contained in the middle of New Brunswick. Some 
thought there were 10,000, some as few as 2,500. The 
average was about 5,000 or 6,000. Of course this is all 
guesswork, but when one reflects that there will not be 
more than 200 or 300 non-resident licenses going into the 
Province each season, he will see what a good chance each 
of these has for a good head in such a country. I was 
well persuaded at the end of my second day in camp that 
if one could not get his moose here, it certainly was not 
the fault of the moose nor the fault of the guides. 


E. Houcu. 
Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, Ill. 


Some Uses of Costing Things. 


MANY common things, stich as are conveniently acces- 
sible and always at hand, can be put to very serviceable 
and practical uses. Most of these are well known, and 
familiar to all, but a brief repetition of them may prove 
interesting and convenient. 

Kerosene is the best possible substance with which to 
remove rust. Mix it with a little powdered pumice, such 
as is used in polishing knives, and the result is a paste 
which will obliterate rust in short order. It is also the 
best means of cleaning machinery, and the parts of the 
lock or mechanism of a gun, which have become clogged 
with gummed oil. 

The best of all cleaning devices for a small-bored rifle 
is a stout string more than twice the length of the barrel. 
Tie a bit of oiled rag in the middle of it and draw it 
back and forth until the barrel is bright and clear. This 
arrangement is far better than any brass or iron rod, 
which is liable to mar the delicately rifled grooves. But 
the string used must be sufficiently strong not to break 
and leave the rag lodged in the barrel. 

Vinegar and hot soap suds are the best washes with 
which to clean brass shells. Scrape out as much as pos- 
sble of the dirt and burned powder inside the shells 
with a penknife before using the wash. 

Rifle shells can be recapped by means of a shotgun 
recapper as follows: Cut a hole in the center of the 
head of*an empty shotgun shell just the size of the rifle 
shells; then slip the latter into it, and they can be re- 
capped as neatly and quickly as though the tool was made 
expressly for them. 

It is claimed that fine shot can be made to scatter when 
thrown from a choke-bored gun by placing a few large 
shot in the charge when the shell is loaded. Another 
reliable method of accomplishing the same end is said to 
be to divide the load into two or three sections with thin 
cardboard wads. 

Bottle-necked rifle shells can be loaded with a smaller 
charge of powder than that for which they were in- 
tended, for small game at near range, by filling the inter- 
vening space between powder and ball with crumpled 
paper wadding. This does away with the vacuum, which 
would otherwise so reduce the force of the powder’s ex- 
plosion as to prevent it, sometimes, from even driving the 
ball out of the barrel. 

Buckshot make convenient round balls for target prac- 
tice with smnall-bored rifles. They can be wrapped in a 
bit of oiled cloth of sufficient thickness-to enlarge them 
to the correct caliber to fit the bore of the gun. 

Paraffine, rubbed on the shoes, or well into the cloth of 
which the tent is made, will render them as thoroughly 
waterproof as though they had been soaked in oil, yet 
without rendering them at all greasy or liable to soil any- 
thing with which they come in contact. 

A piece of ordinary black mosquito netting hung before 
the eyes will relieve them from the trying strain which re- 
sults from the bright sun upon the snow, and will pre- 
vent snow bli SS, 

i ly for “mal de raquette,” or snow- 
shoe evil, the ion and soreness of the legs which 
results from Jong coutinved atinued vse of the snowshoe, is tg 
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place a piece of burning torchwood over the afflicted part 
and allow it to raise a generous blister. A much more 
agreeable, as well as effective treatment, however, is to 
rub the legs well w:th alcohc! instead. 

Sweet oil, or in want of it, sperm oil, or any animal oil, 
brings quick relief from the pain of a scald or burn, as it 
excludes the air from contact with the injured surface. 
In lieu of any other remedy, plunging the burn into tepid 
water has a soothing effect. and will allay the pain until 
a better remedy is at hand. 

Woodsmen often suck bits of green pine twigs for sore 
throat and colds in the head, the medicinal properties 
‘which they contain be'ng, gs they claim, an effective cure. 
It is well known that the atmosphere of balsam woods 
brings quick relief to the consumptive. 

Nothing will prove more serviceable in camp than a 
package of nails of various sizes. For building tables, 
bunks, benches-and so on, they are of course indispensable. 
A stout nail driven into a tree or tent pole makes a handy 
hock ; such also makes a very gsod substitute for a punch 
or awl, will do goodsservice as a can opener, and will ex- 
tract a cork as readily as anything, next to a corkscrew. 

But in building the frame of the camp, if nails are not 
to be had, willow withes, or the slender roots of trees, can 
be made to take their place. The writer has seen rude 
fences built through the woods for miles without the use 
of a single nail, the rails being bound to the posts with 
twigs instead. 

A marine glass for locating and so recovering the gun, 
compass, watch or other article accidentally lost from the 
boat in the water, may be made as follows: Knock out 
the two ends of a box of convenient size, place one end in 
the water, and look through the other, after having 
thrown a shawl or blanket over the head to exclude the 
light. The minutest objects can easily be seen thus on 
the bottom. ’ 

A blanket lashed between two poles makes a service- 
able hand barrow in which larger loads of baggage and 
equipments can be carried than in any other way. This 
is a device well worth resorting to in crossing portages 
and traversing rough roads and woodpaths. 

A blanket with an oar for a mast, and a crosspiece 
lashed to it for a yard, will prove to be an excellent square 
sail, which will carry a rowboat or light skiff along before 
the wind at a surprising rate. 

If intending to camp in a rough board or brush shanty 
of a former season’s erection, a roll of tar paper carried 
in the party will prove worth its weight in gold in repair- 
ing the roof and making it water tight, and will cost next 
to nothing at that. 

For filling up the chinks and interstices in log or board 
huts, make a paste of wood ashes and water, and smear it 
into the cracks. It can be gotten into crevices where the 
ccnventional bit of moss will not go, and effectively block 
cut the cold and wind. 

Altogether, there are an almost limitless number of 
every-day uses which can be made of such materials as 
can be found wherever one is. A little exercise of in- 
genuity and the inventive faculty will supply the remedy 
tor almost any want. Rupe BARMBY. 





Some Observations on Game Laws. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In my younger and more confiding days, when I was 
devoting such time as could be spared from hunting or 
fishing to the study of the law, it was constantly impressed 
upon my mind, so that in time I really came to believe 
there was some truth in it, that the law was a science, and 
that it was constantly progressing to a higher state of 
certainty and clearness; that when a statute was to be 
framed, the best way was to state the idea intended to be 
conveyed in the simplest and most concise language. 
Many of my youthful ideas have been harshly dealt with 
by later experiences ; and while I am net impolitic enough 
to say that the judges were wrong, I may say that I 
have my suspicious, Perhaps one of the rudest shocks to 
o1e’s preconceived notions as to what is essential in draft- 
irg a law, will come to him who carefully reads the en- 
actments of the New York Legislature during the past 
three or four years. I am not going to criticise any of 
my friends in that body, for we are all fallible—except 
those of us who have gone through the universities—and 
I may have some favors to ask from those same friends 
again sometime. Beside, they, knowing me well, might 
retaliate, as did a friend lately, when some one suggested 
that, perhaps, her wings had not yet commenced to grow. 
She contented herself with repeating the following, at the 
same time strenuously disclaiming the authorship, how- 
ever: 

“There was a young lady from Wilts, 

Who walked into Scotland on stilts; 
When they said, ‘Oh, how shocking 
To show so much stocking,’ 

She winked and said, ‘How about kilts?’ ” 


So, for fear that my friends at Albany might similarly 
retaliate, I am going to put all the blame on those sup- 
posedly evil-minded and subtle cold storage people. They 
are blamed for everything, good and bad, in our game 
laws, anyway, and a pound or more to their burden will 
not overwhelm them. 

Take for a mind-illuminating example of scientifically 
precise expression, the provisions of the game law in re- 
gard to bird plumage. In the year 1900 the Legislature 
passed what was supposed by some to be a complete and 
comprehensive law in regard to fish and game. This is 
known as Chapter 20 of the laws of that year. Section 
33 of that chapter, omitting the heading, reads: 

“Wild birds, other than the English sparrow, crow, 
hawk, crane, raven, crow-blackbird, common blackbird 
and kingfisher, shall not be taken or possessed at any 
time, dead or alive, except under the authority of a certi- 
ficate under this act.” 

The certificate referred to was a permit to take birds, 
their nests and eggs, for scientific purposes, as provided 
by Section 36 of the same law. No one, not even mem- 
bers of the American Ornithologists’ Union, seemed to 
realize that a literal interpretation of this law prohibited 
the taking of any wild bird, of the kind commonly known 
as game birds, as well as all others, except only those 
specifically mentioned, without first ining the re- 
quired certificate, That such was the effect of the lan- 
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guage used is clear; and it is equally clear that such an 
effect was never intended. But without discovering this 


. obvious incongruity, and almost before the ink used by 


the Govertior in approving the above law was dry, another 
act known as Chapter 741 of the Laws of 1900, was passed 
and approved by the Govetnor, as an amendment to the 
aforesa:'d Section 33, adopted at the same session of the 
Legislature, This later act inserted the words “and birds 
for which there is an (sic) open season” after the word 
“kingfisher,” as used in the section first quoted; and also 
added, as new matter, the following: 

“No part of the plumage, skin or body of any bird pro- 
tected by this section shall be sold or had in possession 
for sale.” This, it seems to me, was making matters 
worse, “the worst ever,” as the sage of Montclair would 
say. The words, “birds for which there is an epen sea- 
scn” effectually closed the door against all kinds of shoot- 
ing except with a permit—the fact that it was probably in- 
tended to use the word “no” in place of “an” made small 
difference, because the courts said that they were not go- 
ing to make laws. But the uniform cheerfulness with 
which sportsmen continue to hunt game birds showed 
how much regard they had for the Legislature; and, in 
this instance, the sportsmen were right. But, in order to 
inake things obscure, and as if (which was not the inten- 
tion at all, unfortunately) to shut out all selling of game, 
the words quoted were added to the law, for any one 
who “sold or had in possession for sale,”’ the body of any 
wild bird (and surely all game birds are wild) would 
violate the law, whether the bird be thrush, grouse or any 
other wild bird. 

The Legislature meanwhile having had a much-needed 
rest, the literary bureau of those wicked, wicked cold 
storage people was apparently again set to work, the 
result being Chapter 91 of the laws of that year, this 
likewise being an amendment to said Section 33, the 
only change, however, consisting in substituting the word 
“no” for “an.” already referred to. In all other respects 
the law was the same, and no sportsman could lawfully 
kill any game bird in this State at any time unless pro- 
vided with a naturalist’s certificate. 

Evidently the criticism invoked by this condition of 
things set some one to thinking. whether the aforesaid 
literary bureau or not. is unknown; for the last Legisla- 
ture decided to really accomplish something, and the re- 
sult was as follows: 

“Birds for which there is no open season and wild birds 
other than the English sparrow, crow, hawk, and crow- 
blackbird shall not be taken or possessed at any time, 
dead or alive, except under the authority of a certificate 
issued under this act. No part of the plumage, skin or 
body of any bird protected by this section shall be sold 
or had in possession for sale.” 

This is Chapter 359, Laws of 1902. Shades of Solon 
and Lycurgus! The remark of some one on a somewhat 
different occasion, is brought to mind when one con- 
templates the result of this last effort: 


“He did his damndest, 
Angels could do no more.” 


Practically. therefore, the law is just where it was, and 
no game birds can now be taken or possessed dead or 
alive in this State without the certificate provided for in 
Section 38; and if any one wants to make a criminal of 
himself, all he has to do is to shoot a game bird in the 
season. Such is the only possible interpretation to be put 
upon the first clause of the section. The latter clause, 
which was evidently intended to prevent the sale or 
possession for sale of birds not ordinarily classed as 
game birds, in order to stop the traffic in their plumage, 
goes much further. because it prohibits the sale er pos- 
session for sale of the skin. plumage ‘or body of “any 
bird protected by” the section, and as all game birds. un- 
der the designation “wild birds” are under the proteetion 
of the section. the result is that it is now unlawful to sell 
or have in possession for sale any kind of game birds at 
any time. 

It may be that the game wardens, seeing the absurdity 
of the law, refuse to enforce it, or that they put upon 
it an interpretation which the language used does not 
uphold. This, to say the least, is unfortunate. It is the 
business of the officials to enforce the law as it stands. 
The Legislature is the body to change it, and the best 
way te secure the correction of a faulty or absurd law 
sometimes is to enforce it. It tends inevitably to lessen 
the respect for all game laws to retain such weak and 
absurd provisions on the statute books. Each private in- 
dividual has the same right as the game wardens to int 
terpret the law, and this looseness and lack of respect are 
largely responsible for the frequent violations of such 
laws. In your issue of, I think, May 31, 1901, you called 
attention to one phase of this matter, but even with your 
enlightening editorial to aid them, the lawmakers failed to 
make the proper correction. 

Another curiosity of legislation, to which it is worth 
while calling attention, is found in Section 28 of the Laws 
of 1900, which was as follows: 

“Section 28. Woodcock, Grouse and Quail Not to be 
Possessed.—Woodcock, grouse and quail shall not be sold 
or possessed during the closed season, except in the month 
of December, and possession thereof during the last fif- 
teen days of December shall be presumptive evidence that 
they were unlawfully taken by the possessor.” 

The latter clause of this section should be construed in 
connection with those provisions of the statute designat- 
ing afi open and closed season for these birds, the word 
“presumptive,” as there used, meaning that in case of a 
prosecution for unlawful tak'ng. that is, I presume, a 
taking out of season, the person arrested may prove, if he 


can, but the birds were in fact taken in the open season; 


and thus far the purpose of the law is beneficial as not 
allowing the permission given by the first clause to be used 
as a screen for those taking birds out of season. The 
burden of proving innocence is merely placed in the first 
instance on the person charged with the offense. The 
section is inartificial, and somewhat harsh in its intent, 
because it in fact makes every possessor of such game, no 
matter how acquired, subject to prosecution. A much 
simpler and fairer way, it seems to me, would be some 
system of listing or registration of such game by the cold 
storage people with some public authority, so that there 
would be no necessity of any presumption at all in regard 
to it. But a curious phase of the matter arises from a 


gomparison of this section with some other provisions of 


the same law. If the closed scason for these birds com- 
menced in all cases on Dec. 1, the matter would be sim- 
pier; but as a matter of fact, the closed season for quail 
does not, in general, and with certain exceptions begin 
until Dec. 16, and in certain counties grouse and wood- 
cock may also be killed during the same time; while on 
Long Island grouse and quail may be killed between July 
31 and Jan. 1. Now it would be a hardship to sportsmen 
to say to them that they are presumptively guilty of a 
crime under the latter clause of Section 28 merely because 
they kill and possess game under three other provisions 
which was taken lawfully between Dec. 1 and Dec. 16; or, 
as to grouse and quail in Long Island, any time during 
that month. And yet a literal interpretation and enforce- 
ment of the law as contained in Section 28 would lead to 
no other result. 

Section 106 of the act provides that “such birds 
[that is, woodcock, grouse and quail] shall not 
be possessed in their closed season except in the 
city of New York, where they may be possessed dur- 


‘ ing the open season in the State at large.” This applies 


orly to Long Island game, so that as to such game Sec- 
ton 28 does not apply outside of New York city, and any 
one possessing Long Island game of the kind named in 
December is punishable under the act; and even in New 
York city is the possession of such Long Island game 
lawful if it is so possessed during the open season in the 
State at large; and that open season is not the same for 
all of these varieties of game. 

There is no apparent reason for so many modifications 
and exceptions as the statute contains covering different 
parts of the State; and what has been said at least ex- 
emplifies the need of greater uniformity in our law on 
this subject. 

But there are still unexplored fields for the student of 
the science of interpretation in these cherished volumes 
known, by courtesy, as the Laws of New York. For ex- 
ample, in Chapter 429 of the Laws of 1900, is found, by 
way of amendment to the aforesaid Chapter 20, of the 
same laws, a new section to be known as Section 89 (there 
is no Section 88), this being an attempt to impose a 
license on non-resident sportsmen for hunting on, or fish- 
ing in fresh waters, forming a part of the boundary of 
the State, or through which the boundary runs; or a 
license for taking fish or game in waters in this State if 
such license is imposed on residents of this State by 
other States or countries for hunting or fishing in the 
waters of such other States or countries. This was a 
sort of reciprocity idea; and, while awkwardly and in- 
artificially expressed in the section, as it was framed, was 
still capable of being construed, and was not so bad as the 
last Legislature left it. This amendment is known as 
Chapter 77 of the Laws of 1902. and after following the 
language of the original act, in part, goes on as quoted: 

“Tf any license fee to take such fish or game in waters 
not in this State be required o fa resident of this State, a 
non-resident may take the same kind of fish or game in 
such waters within the State if a license so to do shall 
have been first obtained from the Commissioner. Nor 
shall any non-resident not the owner of real estate in 
this State and against whose real estate there are no 
delinquent taxes, take fish or game in this State except 
on a like license if there is any discrimination by requir- 
ing a license or otherwise in the State or country where 
such non-resident resides against residents of New York 
in taking fish or game in such State or country.” 

One thing that suggests itself in reading the latter 
clause is that it would seem impossible to less clearly 
state the idea that was struggling for expression in the 
mnd of the framer of the law, if, indeed, it is possible 
to see what the meaning is. Does it mean that a person 
who does not own real estate here must, if a resident of 
a State or country requiring a license, take out a license 
here before fishing or hunting in the waters of this State? 
It would seem that such is the intended meaning. But 
what must such person pay for his license? “A like 
license” does not necessarily mean, one costing the same 
amount, although that, too, was evidently the intention. 
The Forest, Fish and Game Commissioners are not ap- 
pointed to legislate, but to enforce laws already enacted. 
And yet, if they undertake to enforce this law, which is in 
i¢s nature penal and, therefore, to be strictly construed, 
they nrust add something which is not now in the law in 
order to make it intell.gible. This they cannot legally 
do, any more than they can enact laws in the first instance. 
But if it applies solely to non-residents who own no land 
here, what is the use of speaking of dilinquent taxes? 
We have no concern, or should have none, with the pay- 
ment of the taxes of a non-resident upon property not in 
th's State. That is precisely the meaning of the text, if 
it has any meaning at all, for it says, “and against,” not 
“or against”; if the latter expression was used it might 
be held to mean that a non-resident who owned land in 
this State could not get a license unless all his taxes were 
paid. I would not be surprised to know that this was 
what was in the mind of him who was responsible for 
this law. If so, all that need be said is that he should 
have so stated, even though it would then be silly and 
nonsensical, and have not the remotest connection with 
the purpose of the law which was the protection and 
preservat.on of the fish and game of the State. It like- 
wise opens a wide field for speculation to attempt to dis- 
cuss the meaning of the words “or otherwise,” a; here 
used. 

It is amazing that there seems to be so much difficulty 
attending the framing of laws of this nature. One cannot 
help but wonder why the generally recognized principles 
of gravimar could not be appl.ed to the framing of laws 
for the protection of the harmless and innocent fishes and 
birds. 

I might continue almost indefinitely with this exposi- 
tion; but some consideration is due you and your readers. 

Joserx B. THompson. 

New York, Sept 16. 





O Ho. 


No cool monsoons blow oft on Oxford Dons, 
Orthodox, jog-trot, book-worm Solomons! 
Bo!d Ostrogoths of ghosts no horror show. 

Cn London shop-fronts no hop-blossoms grow, 
To crocks of gotd no Dodo looks for food. 


Rooks do not roost on spoons, nor woodcocks snort, 
Nor dog on snowdrop or on coltsfoot rolls, ' 


Nor ommen frog concocts long protocais, 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Caicaco, Ill., Sept. 20—For the past week the duck 
shooting has been magnificent on the Tolleston Club pre- 
serves right at the southern edge of Chicago. These 
closely protected and well-baited grounds have always at- 
tracted good numbers of wildfowl, and this fall seem to 
be especially well patronized by the early flight. The 
teal have been in on Tolleston marsh for several days 
row in very good numbers. Here comes in the bene- 
ficence of the Indiana law, which allows only twenty-four 
ducks to the gun per day. There have been days on 
Tolleston marsh when a good shot could have killed 100 
or more teal, As it is, a good many gunners come in at 
9 o'clock in the morning with their limit. One unfortu- 
pate gentleman made a shot into a flock of teal and killed 
thirteen at the two barrels. It did not take him long to 
finish his twenty-four after that, and he returned to the 
club house a sadder and wiser man, wishing that he had 
not been so lucky early in the game. Something of the 
same sort of luck happened to Mr. Hempstead Washburne 
yesterday at Tolleston. He came up to a little pond 
hole which was chuck full of teal, and his first two bar- 
rels laid low eight bluewings. We will give Mr. Wash- 
burne the full benefit of the doubt, and allow that he shot 
them all on the wing. None the less, this left him only 
sixteen more ducks to kill and a whole day on his hands. 
He, too, was sorry he was so lucky at first. Mr. C. S. 
Dennis is another Tolleston member who has been down 
this week and who had no difficulty in making his limit. 
It is probable that this teal shooting, varied by better 
sport at bigger ducks, will continue throughout this 
month, as this marsh naturally catches the flight which 
passes out at the lower end of Files Michigan. 

At Swan Lake Club there was a little flight six or seven 
days ago, but it seems to have vanished into thin air. 
Tim Wood, the keeper at Swan Lake Club house, writes 
to-day that the ducks are not there. 

Mr. Robert Stites, manager of Rector’s, this city, goes 
to Grass Lake Saturday evening for a try after teal, but 
the chances are rather against him. This early teal flurry 
does not ordinarily last very long, and the best chance 
for shooting would be on well-fed and little gunned 
marshes such as that of the Tolleston Club. 

A great many Chicago shooters are getting ready for 
their fall ducking trips, and one regrets to state that 
nearly all the parties are planning to go outside of the 
State limits. Illinois as a sporting region is a bit behind 
the times this fall. Most of the shooters plan for journeys 
into Minnesota or the Dakotas. 

Mr. Spencer Aldrich, of New York city, writes as be- 
low regarding a trip to the Northwest: 

“I am thinking of visiting Minnesota and North Dakota 
in a short time for a trip after chickens and ducks, and 
write to ask you if a resident of this State (New York), 
which State requires no non-resident license for hunting, 
will have to pay any license at all should he shoot in 
Minnesota? 

“According to Game Laws in Brief, July, 1902, page 52, 
I don’t think I will have to pay any license in Minnesota, 
but I have seen in several articles lately that some non- 
residents were charged $25 in Minnesota and some were 
charged $10, and I am rather at sea in reference to this 
license tax in Minnesota. Can you, therefore, please en- 
lighten me on the subject ?* 

“T have heard that Detroit, Minn., is a very good place 
for chickens and ducks, and write to ask if a person visit- 
ing there would not now have to go some distance away 
from the town to secure good shooting, and I also write 
to ask if, in your opinion, you think at this time of the 
year I would get better shooting at Detroit, Minn., than 
at Dawson, N. D.?” 

As was stated in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, the 
Game Laws in Brief make a non-resident license of $25 
obligatory in Minnesota upon all who come from States 
having non-resident licenses. I have already stated that 
the game wardens of Minnesota have a way of putting the 
burden of proof upon the other fellow. I think if Mr. 
Aldrich will get into communication with the State Game 
Warden, he will have no difficulty. As to his finding good 
chicken shooting so late, the chances are all against it. 
He would probably find more chickens near Gary than at 
Detroit at this time. I do not think he would find very 
many ducks down yet, outside of the local birds. He 
would not find many chickens at Dawson, but would find 
more hunters there than at almost any other one point in 
North Dakota. There are good duck lakes out of Daw- 
son, and these should, as usual, furnish good duck shoot- 
ing, possibly more of it than would be found in the aver- 
age Minnesota country, and certainly more than at De- 
troit. I hear a good deal of Elbow Lake, Minnesota, as 
a good place for both prairie chickens and ducks, offering 
some good pass shooting at ducks. This latter place, 
however, ought to be better later in the season. 

I have advice from a friend at St. Paul under date of 
Sept. 15, wro writes: “I was out at Gary last Monday 
morning, but had only two hours in the morning. A 
friend took me out in his rig. We had an old dog that 
was very slow, but sure, and I killed fifteen chickens in 
less than two hours all by myself. There were none of 
them got away, and if you had seen me and my Smith 
gun then, you would not have had a poor opinion of my 
shooting.” 

Gary was the point of which I heard a great deal when 
I was out in Minnesota on my chicken hunt the first of 
the month. Friend Stephens, the deputy warden at De- 
troit, said that he wanted us to go up to Gary as he 
thought there were many more birds there than at his 
own town. 

I hear that some newspaper friend out in St. Paul js 
quoting me to the effect that we had bad luck with our 
dogs on our hunt. I do not know the gentleman, and he 
does not know his facts. I have never seen a better 
chicken dog than Mr. Fullerton’s white treasure. By the 
way, I must add that I have heard something more of the 
latter canine. Mr. Fullerton says: “I had my new dog 
out yesterday, in company with four others, and he held 

his own in a very table manner, I have raised the 
price on him, not only for his hunting prowess, but be- 
cause he has so beautifully thrashed my neighbor's two 
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dogs, of which I wrote you. In the future any man who 
goes past my neighbor’s house with his string of hunting 
—_ can do so with the certainty that he will not be 
molested by these two nuisances. My meat dog has done 
the business, and it would have done you good to see him 
lick both of them. -He is getting now so that he is good 
about the house, not nearly so cross as I thought he would 
be. He has not eaten any of the family yet.’ , 


The Game Laws and the Traveless. 


Apropos of these questions regarding what may pos- 
sibly happen to a man in Minnesota, I may state that I 
have learned from other sources that three Oshkosh, Wis., 
men ran against the game wardens in the Union Depot 
out at St. Paul. They were very cocky at first, and told 
the wardens what they would do, but they finally sepa- 
rated from $75 and departed well content at that. 

Yet another case was that of Dr. Pollman and his son, 
of St. Louis. Being from Missouri they had to be shown. 
They were. It cost them $50. 

I hear of yet another gentleman, this time from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who was watched in his shooting near 
Alexandria, and asked if he could show his license. He 
did so, though the story is that he started in to shoot 
without any license, but thought better of it and went to 
town and got it in time. I would suggest to any non- 
resident sportsman going into Minnesota that the best 
thing he can do is to settle this license question before he 
goes out to do any shooting. These people out there don’t 
compromise, and cannot be fooled with, and a little trou- 
ble in time may save nine kinds of trouble later on. 


The Donnelly Case. 


The case of the State of Minnesota vs. Stanislaus Don- 
nelly, mentioned in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, came 
up for trial on the afternoon of Sept. 15. Mr. Donnelly, 
under bad advice, has started in to make a fight on this 
case. As it happened, Warden Fullerton had taken the 
precaution to go up into the territory where Donnelly did 
his shooting. He got the man who it is alleged drove 
Donnelly, and who it is alleged saw him kill the birds and 
put them in his wagon. I have already stated that I 
heard Mr. Donnelly himself admit ownersh p of these 
birds as they hung in the sleeping car, and saw Mr. Ful- 
lerton take them out of the string in Mr. Donnelly’s pres- 
erce. It would appear that it would have been better for 
Mr. Donnelly to settle up and resolve to do better in the 
future. On the contrary, he elected to make a fight. The 
case was postponed until Sept. 30. This will allow the 
iatroduction of the evidence secured out in the country. 


Strange Accidenis. 


On last Monday Mrs. W. F. Barnes, of Rockford, III., 
was walking in the woods not far from the camp of her 
party near Manitowish, Wis. Her hat was trimmed with 
the plumage of a bird. -A hunter passing by saw the 
feathers upon the hat, took it for a bird, and, fool-like, 
fired. The greater part of the charge of shot struck Mrs. 
Barnes in the right side of the face and head. One pellet 
of shot passed entirely through the ball of the eye. The 
name of the hunter is not divulged. The physicians think 
that Mrs. Barnes may perhaps not lose the sight of the 
eye. 

On Thursday of this week one Phillip Brombaugh, a 
member of a camping party in the Creek Nation, near 
Cushing, Okla., thought that it would be sport to frighten 
the women of his party by posing as a wildcat. He 
painted two eyes upon his head by means of phosphorus 
and, coming up to the camp in the dark, undertook to do 
his wildcat stunt, uttering cries which seemed to him 
suitable to the occasion. One James Fletcher had not 
been advised of this merry plan of Mr. Brombaugh. Mr. 
Fletcher seized a shotgun and fired both barrels at the 
supposed wildcat. Brombaugh will recover. 

Near Brandon, Manitoba, on Sept. 19, Thomas Law, of 
the milling firm of Alexander & Law Bros., and Miss 
Sherwin, shot two prairie chickens on the farm of L. 
Rowe. This so enraged Rowe that he fired twice at the 
hunters, shooting, Miss Sherwin in the stomach and Law 
in the knee. Rowe ran home and swallowed the contents 
of a bottle of gopher poison, dying in a few minutes. Miss 
Sherwin is not likely to recover. 


After Wood Bison. 


Buffalo Jones, Government game warden of the Yel- 
lowstone Park, is the best man who could have been 
selected for the conservation and increase of the little 
Park herd of buffalo. Last spring Mr. Jones planned a 
trip with Harry Lee, of this city, it being the intention 
to go up into the Peace River country after the herd of 
wood bison with the purpose of securing some calves. 
Jones had a permit from the Canadian Government by 
which he was to give four calves to the Government, re- 
taining six for importation to this country. Just before 
the time of starting Jones was taken ill with inflammatory 
rheumatism. It is hardly likely that this veteran sports- 
man is enjoying so good health now as was originally his 
portion. He may at a later time go up after the wood 
bison, but it is not at all certain according to the report of 
Mr. Lee, who was seen in Chicago to-day. 


Forget It. 

A press dispatch says: “The Navajo tribe of Indians 
in Arizona, numbeting 20,000 men, women, and children, 
is rapidly approaching starvation, according to a state- 
ment made by Frederick I. Monsor, of San Francisco, the 
scientist and lecturer, who has just returned with a party 
from a six weeks’ exploration among the Navajo, Moqui 
and Pueblo tribes.” 


Habits of the Dusky Grouse. 


Mr. F. R. Atkins, of Seattle, Wash., writes interest- 
ingly regarding the habits of the dusky grouse or blue 
grouse, a bird not very well known to most Eastern 
sportsmen. He says: “I note in a recent article that 
you speak of this bird as seen in the heavily timbered 
regions of Washington during the month of January. 
It is at home in the Puget Sound country of this far 
northwest State, and furnishes capital sport in the early 
fall months as well as later on until they begin to bunch, 
which is well along in December. They then take to the 
heavily timbered regions, ‘and - there until 
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approach of spring, their mating period, From 


observation and from what I have gathered, I have come 
to the conclusion that the birds during the winter months 
take to the tall firs, and there spend their time until the 
approach of warmer weather, living principally on the 
buds of the fir as well as other evergreen trees which 
we have here. To bear me out in this I remember mecet- 
ing a young man on one of my hunting trips, who had 
a dog that was looked upon to be one of the family. 
It seems that whenever the lad wanted a grouse he 
would take the dog and go to the tall timber, and in a 
very short time the dog would begin barking at the 
feot of the tree, which, upon closer observation would 
disclose the droppings of@the bird. In this the dog 
never failed. His master would then withdraw a short 
distance to better his view of the tree and its branches, 
and it would be but a few minutes before the bird would 
be brought to bag. 

“T hardly think the blue grouse can be called a migra- 
tory bird, in fact, would say that on the many islands 
which we have here in Puget Sound (some of them 
over a mile from the mainland), they couldn’t leave if 
they wanted to, unless they take the long flight neces- 
sary to cross the water, and, beside, I have never heard 
of a grouse being seen on the wing crossing to the 
mainland. 

“At the present time we are having excellent shooting 
at this bird, and yesterday I killed the limit, 15 birds, in 
less than two hours’ shooting. The coveys this year 
are unusually large, and they lie nicely to the dog, but 
it’s the hardest kind of hunting, I can assure you. The 
excitement of the hunt and the pleasure watching your 
dog work is all that keeps one going. As a table fowl 
these birds are excellent, especially at this season when 
they have had a steady diet on our berries for two 
months past. 

“T enclose you a couple of pictures of my dog on 
point in ‘good grouse country,’ which will, perhaps, give 
you some idea of our hunting here. Should you at any 
time contemplate’ coming to this muchly written-about 
section of the globe, you will find the latch string on 
the outside of my wigwam and a warm welcome and in- 
vitation to spend a day afield in one of the grandest 
hunting sections of the United States.” 

I could testify to Mr. Atkins’ accuracy in calling this 
bird good upon the table. I think I have never tasted 
uny of the grouse family which is quite so toothsome. 
As to the picture of the dog, I must say to Mr. Atkins 
that it almost caused me to jump out of my chair. The 
photograph might be one of my own old dog, Rex, 
dead and gone these twenty odd years. I wonder where 
Mr. Atkins got that dog, and how he happened to be 
marked so nearly like my old boyhood companion? I 
wcnder if there can be such a thing as the reincarnation 
of a dog, deep feather, good ears, orange and white 
markings, and all? I’ve almost a mind to make a 
pilgr mage to Washington to see Mr. Atkins and his 
dog ! E. Houc. 

liantrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Iowa Chicken Grounds. 


Tue chicken shooting in Iowa this year is not a 
reality; it is a complete failure (with the exception of the 
first two days of poor shooting). No sportsmen of sane 
mind has been out in pursuit of these birds since Sept. 
2, for by this time it was only too plain that practically 
no chickens existed. Of the hundreds of sportsmen who 
went out on the opening day, the greater percentage 
returned empty-handed or with several ducks. The best 
kill I have heard of in this section of the country for 
the opening day was nine birds for three men. Many 
after hunting field after field without even getting a 
glimpse at a bird returned home disgusted with such 
sport as chicken hunting, or others tried their hand with 
the countless numbers of wild ducks which were scared 
up from every little slough. 

The chickens that were killed were generally old 
birds, or young birds which had been hatched very early 
in the season. All that were saved from the floods were 
the strongest of course, and were not easy to hit. They 
were the strongest, hardiest and oldest lot of birds seen 
in Lowa for years—good size and fine eating. All the 
weaklings had been drowned weeks before. Farmers 
have even seen the dead birds floating on the sloughs 
during the summer, where they were drowned before 
they could fly. A dog was an absolute necessity to those 
who hunted, and good rubber boots—even hip—another. 
But I will stop giving facts and tell a few “lies” con- 
cerning my duck hunts since the open season began. 

It was with a good-sized quantity of doubt over the 
outcome of our chicken hunt on the opening day that 
my hunting partner, Lou Shockley and myself prepared 
for our campaign on the night before Sept. 1. We had 
questioned many farmer acquaintances as to the number 
of chickens seen on their premises, and all had nearly 
the same reply to give as was given to me by a fire- 
man on a threshing machine, who had ample means for 
observation, “Few and far between,” was his reply: 

Notwithstanding all the bad reports, we decided to 
try our luck just once, and see for ourselves. .So long 
before the sun was up the next morning, we were start- 
ing for a six-mile buggy ride to a place we expected to 
find birds, if there were any to be found. Not a great 
way from our destination we passed a little slough, and 
somewhat to our surprise eight ducks arose and flew 
away. “Well, if we can’t hunt chickens, we will have 
some fun with those ducks, anyway,” was my friend’s 
words when the ducks were nearly out of sight, and I 
seconded the motion immediately, but was sorry we 
hadn’t come prepared for ducks. Upon afriving at the 
farmhouse, and as we were just about to greet our 
farmer friend, who had stepped out of the barn where he 
had been doing his morning chores, a good-sized flock 
of mallards flew directly over us, which made our eyes 
open, and when the farmer told us that there wasn’t a 
chicken on his place, and he hadn’t seen any for a long 
time, but that he had killed nine ducks the before, 
made our thoughts wander from shooting chickens that 
morning. 

After putting up our horse and receiving a few direc- 
tions from our host, we started post-haste for the slough, 
“which held hundreds of ducks.” On our way there we 


passed through considerable stubble, so we were on the 
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watch for chickens, but there were none—just as we 
had been told. And I saw the reason for it very soon, 
too—water stood everywhere from an inch up to even 
a foot.. The. grain was abandoned, either left in the 
shock to spoil or uncut! What show would prairie 
chickens have in such a country, where the greater part 


_ of the land is under water? 


The slough soon was in sight, and it was not long 
coone we were having fair sport with teal and spoon- 

ills, 

Since then we have made two visits to the sloughs of 
that region, and have always returned home with good 
bags of ducks, the little bluewings being most numer- 
ous. I have noticed something about this bird which I 
regarded as rather peculiar. The upper part of the wing 
was a marked blue, while the lower part, in some, was 
just marked a green. Did any one ever notice this, and 
is it caused by the mixing of the blue and green wings 
together? 

I will give an atcount of our last hunt on these 
sloughs. We were well prepared for the ducks this 
time, haying a large number of decoys, which work well, 
the only trouble about them being to carry them about. 
As we were placing them in a likely spot, and wonder- 
ing whether there were any ducks about, we happened 
to glance to a spot not far distant. The sight which met 
our eyes was quite satisfactory. In an open spot in 
the slough the ducks were having a delightful time play- 
ing about, giving each other a shower batch, and water 
was flying in every direction. I now endeavored to wade 
as close to the ducks as possible, my friend staying 
secluded in the grass behind in the hope of a shot. [ 
managed to get close to the birds before they took flight, 
but I made the mistake of rising too soon, and was 
able to get only two ducks on the wing, while my partner 
was not able to shoot once. We marked the flock 
down in a little slough in a distant cornfield and started 
for them, but before we had gone far, they circled back, 
and to our joy lit near our decoys, which we had left in 
a corner of the larger slough. We decided the best 
thing to do was to try and sneak up on them. A ditch 
aided us somewhat, for by walking in it we saved a lot 
of back bending. After gctting out of the ditch we were 
compelled to crawl on hands and knees, and this soon 
developed into the caterpillar mode of locomotion. 
Keeping a bunch of weeds between us and the ducks, we 
managed to get within about ten rods of the birds, when 
they arose; but we arose with them, and when our guns 
ceased action we picked up five bluewing teal. Our 
good fortune continued till nightfall, when we gathered 
in our decoys and started for our buggy, well satisfied 
with our afternoon’s work. Geo. J. BIcKNELL. 


[The small wing coverts at the bend of the wing are 
always sky-blue in the blue-winged teal and the specu- 
lum is green. However, in the female and young the 
speculum is absent or shows faintly. Similar coloration 
of these parts is found in the shoveller and cinnamon 
teal. Consult “American Duck Shooting” or Ridgway 
or Elliott, or any good ornithology. ] 





The Intelligence of Ross. 


Boston, Sept. 20.—Shore bird shooting is not very 
satisfactory to Boston gunners just now; nor has it been 
good this season. Early there were pretty good flights 
of peep and other small birds, but yellowlegs have been a 
failure thus far. Gunners say that there have been very 
few at Chatham, while nothing has been done with them 
off Scituate, and further up toward Boston. Down the 
North Shore the shooting has been equally poor. L. W: 
DePass’ son, H. C. DePass, an expert boy gunner of 
fifteen, has made several shooting stops at Plum Island, 
since the open season begun, but has got no large birds 
yet. He has shot a good many peep and small birds. 
One Boston gunner made a trip to Chatham last Satur- 
day, with the result of only two stray yellowlegs, and 
no large birds. J. H. Jones was down the North Shore 
the other day, with his Irish setter, Ross. Mr. Jones shot 
six grass birds, and Ross retrieved them in fair shape, 
though with a look of disgust, disinterested disgust, as 
inttch as to say, “They’re not quail, and you, big man, 
ought to know it. They smell fishy.” Jones thinks Ross 
is worth more than a week ago, in fact. The other morn- 
ing he went down to the station at East Somerville to 
come to Boston. Ross followed, but was driven back, 
with the order to go home. This the dog did in good 
stape, but just before the 7:10 train got in, hearing the 
whistle, he started for the station. Boarding the right 
train he came to Boston alone. Getting out at the North 
Station, he scoured that great depot all over with nose 
to the floor. Not getting his master’s track by the scent, 
he quietly boarded the next train out. and went home; 
getting off at the right station, without hint or suggestion 
from anybody, though the trainmen, who know both 
the dog and his master, saw him. The trainmen are ready 
to vouch for this action of the dog. They saw him and 
were ready to offer him hints or suggestions, if there was 
danger of his being carried by. But he was up and on 
the alert before the train stopped at his home station. 
Jumping off, he quietly trotted home, and was ready to 
meet his master when his train arrived at night. 

? SPECIAL. 





Fur Market of Leipzig. 


Consut-GENERAL Otiver J. D. HuGues writes from 
Coburg: Nearly the whole fur trade of the world con- 
centrates itself in the two cities of London and Leipzig; 
but as about two-thirds of the London furs which are 
sold’ at auction, go to Leipzig, the result is that the fur 
market of Leipzig is really the greater of the two, The 
Leipzig warehouses receive raw and half-prepared furs 
from Siberia, European Russia, America, Australia and 

ina, making the business of the fur exchange worth 
from: $15,000,000 to $17,000,000 yearly. The chief article 
of import is the raw astrakhan from Bokhara, which 
comes via Nizhni Novgorod, this product reaching an 
importation figure of about 1,000,000 skins, each of which 
is worth from $2.06 to $3. With the cost of tanning 
and dressing added, the value of this trade amounts to 
from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000. | 
second most important division of goods includes 


The 
sable furs, of which about. 50,090 skins,.each worth from. 


$50 to $100, are imported yearly. Of fox skins, nearly 
30,000 pelts are tanned and dyed yearly. Lamb skins 
average about 1,000,000 per year. 

Formerly, Leipzig handled annually about 4,000,000 
Russian squirrel skins, which were bought mostly in 
England; but as the fashion of long-fur garniture on 
ladies’ dresses disappeared, the demand was reduced to 
2,000,000 pelts. The tails for boas are mostly im‘ta- 
tions of marten and sable tails. The sale of the pelt 
of the white fox in this market amounts yearly to about 
$500,000, which is about the whole available product of 
the world’s markets. 





The Rail Shooting. 


Mirrorp, Conn., Sept. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Once or twice within the last week we have thought that 
the rail were gone for good, but each time a new flight 
of birds has been found on the following day, and we 
have had good shooting. On two or three occasions, men 
have killed up to the limit. The old shovers tell me that it 
is long since the shooting has been so good. 

I went out on Tuesday and killed a few birds. There 
were two or three other boats out, but by good luck I had 
the cream of the shooting. Unfortunately, however, the 
tide was not a good one, and many of the birds were 
found just at the edge of the reeds and the cattails, and 
dodged into the cover so quickly that they escaped. Then, 
too, in several places I found birds so numerous that to 
tell you the honest truth I got excited and missed a good 
many shots that I ought to have hit. Sometimes five or 
six birds would get up at once, and before I could do 
more than fire my two barrels, they would all be under 
cover, 

It looked to me as if these birds had just come in, and 
dropped down in the grass anywhere, and had hardly 
moved about at all until my boat came shoving among 
them. 

I do not say how many birds I killed, but I may confess 
that I ought to have had a good many more than I got. 

The season is pretty nearly over now, and the first hard 
easterly storm that we have, followed by clear cold 
weather with a northwesterly wind, will undoubtedly send 
all the birds along, and for us in New England will end 
the rail season of 1902. mur. 


Sea and Gig Sfishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst axp M. - 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Chicago Fly-Castiog Club. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., Sept. 19.—The semi-annual return contest 
for the cast-iron medals between the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club and the Grand Rapids Fly-Casting Club, will take 
place on the afternoon of Saturday, Set. 20, on our 
grounds. An effort will be made to allow further re- 
ertries to our members, to complete scores not already 
filled. The contest will be continued on Sunday morning 
at 9:30, and this will be the last tournament day for this 
season. It is hoped the members will attend, especially 
those who have not completed their scores. 

On Saturday, Sept. 20, a dinner will be held at the 
Chicago Athletic Club at 7 P. M., complimentary to 
the members of the Grand Rapids Fly-Casting Club visit- 
ing the city. The local club sincerely hopes for a generous 
attendance. 

Among those who are expected to come over from 
Grand Rapids to-morrow afternoon are Messrs. John A. 
Waddell, C. B. Kelsey, Asa Stuart, Eber Rice and Dotiglas 
Berry. It need not be said that the little dinner at the 
Athletic Club will be a very pleasant reunion of these 
angling companions. The relations of Chicago and Grand 
Rapids in the matter of the angling craft are very pleasant 
and will ever remain so. 

Mr. F. N. Peet, a prominent member of the Chicago 
Fly-Casting Club, speaking of the late trip to the Pacific 
Coast, states that while there he met at Seattle Mr. W. 
S. Phillips, El Comancho, formerly of Chicago, and now 
of Seattle. Mr. Phillips entertained the Chicago men 
royally and d:d what was possible in the way of fishing, 
though the salmon run was not at its best at that time. 
All the Chicago party had good fishing in the Rogue 
River, and were able to show the Coast anglers something 
about spoon hooks and little casting rods, to say nothing 
of learning something themselves in the matter of flies 
and fly-rods. 

By the way, Asa Stuart made Mr. Peet a fly-rod which 
excited the envy of about every fisherman on the Pacific 
Coast. I violate no confidence in saying that Mr. Stuart 
will perhaps have two or three of these same rods with 
him when he comes over here to-morrow. He will never 
get out of town alive with them. We'll get them by 
peace, if possible, by force if we must. There are some 
drawbacks to being an amateur rod maker, one of which 
is that you cannot keep any rods you make—that is, if you 
make them as well as Asa Stuart does. He makes the 
kind of fishing rod which will go out at night and fish 
by itself, unless you lock it up, and his split bamboo 
creations have been the undoing of many a lusty rainbow 
on the Pere Marquette. 


Good Bass Water. 


Mr. Harry L. Notter, of this city, tells me something 
about Gun Cane, of Michigan, which he says is about the 
bassiest water he ever saw in all his life. This sheet of 
water lies between Kalamazoo and Battle Creek, and has 
a total shore line of about ninety miles. It has large and 
small mouth bass, pike, some croppies and an occasional 
muscallunge. The bass there will rise to spinning baits, 
wooden minnows or almost. any kind of a thing which 
moves, whirls or jumps. There are some cottages in 
there, but the lake does not seem to be very much.touted 


or tipped off. I t it as something very. well worth 
- pemembering. lncident , Lemay say t t these is-a big 





marsh at one end of. the lake, which is stated to be a good 
duck ground in the fall. 


Coatents of Fish. 


A local paper prints as “news” the story of a New 
York paper which states that Mrs. Thomas Young, of 
Sebago Lake,.Me., caught a trout which disgorged a red 
stone which fell into the bottom of the boat. This red 
stone was preserved by Mrs. Young, who later discovered 
that it was a ruby worth about $100. Since this thing has 
been printed as news in more than one paper. there can 
be no doubt whatever as to its accuracy, though I do not 
myself believe the story itself-is so remarkable as that of 
the Wisconsin trout captured by Mrs. William Jones, of 
Ashland, Wis., which, when taken from the hook, dis- 
gorged a red hot cooking stove. It is stated that Mrs. 
Young intends to-have the ruby set into a ring for her 
own use. I see no reason why a cooking stove discovered 
in this way by a lady could not also be used to her own 
personal use and behoof. 


Strange Revival on the Kankakee. 


A very singular state of affairs exists at this writing 
along tkat historic stream, the Kankakee River. I first 
got track of this through a Mr. Jensen, who has been 
camping out for a couple of weeks at a point on the Kan- 
kakee, about five miles from Koutts, Ind. He states that 
he is in a country which is practically wilderness. He has 
seen no sign of human being or human habitation during 
his stay on the timbered banks of this strange and fas- 
cinating river. He has been putting in his time doing a 
little fishing. He reports bass very scarce, but has been 
having great sport with big catfish, taking one which 
is stated to have weighed 87 pounds. Heé came back to 
Chicago on a visit and takes with him to his camp a lot 
of big tarpon hooks, saying that he intends to do business 
with big catfish. 

A strange part of Mr. Jensen’s story is that he tells of 
a great run of small pickerel in the Kankakee. No one 
at Koutts could tell where these pickerel came from, but 
they were in there simply in hundreds, all of about a 
size, between two and three pounds each, and every one 
of them anxious to bite at any living or moving thing 
offered to it. Mr. Jensen said he had caught them until 
he was tired. No large pickerel were reported, no very 
great numbers of carp and scarcely any bass. 

So much for one arm of the story, so to speak. A few 
minutes ago I met on the street corner my friend Roll 
Organ. “Hold on,” said he. “I want to tell you a fish 
story. Just to pass the time, I went down to Water Val- 
ley on the Kankakee, a week ago last Saturday. You 
ought to have seen the pickerel we caught! I was after 
bass, but the river was about three feet too high, and I 
caught no bass. I found the stream was full of pickerel 
and began to fish for them, with small carp minnows, tak- 
ing out in less than two hours thirty-odd pickerel, all of 
them about two pounds in weight. I went down with 
Frank Bissell to his cottage at Water Valley. There 
was a big picnic on there, and the bridge was lined with 
fishermen, and every one of them was catching pickerel 
as fast as he could throw in. There seemed to be schools 
oi these fish moving up the river. We have had the 
highest water on the Kankakee known for years, and dams 
and fishways have been overflowed so that the fish could 
run up stream with ease. I imagine that this big run of 
pickerel is the result of this state of affairs. I think also 
that in about a week or two, when the water gets down 
within the banks, we will have the best bass fishing on the 
Kankakee we have ever had.” 

Here was unsought confirmation of the other side of 
the pickerel story. It is curious to note the changes in 
the history of this ancient waterway. At first it abounded 
in wall-eyed pike, with a few bass, and some giant pike, 
which at times reached weights of 20 to 30 pounds. Then 
about eight years ago it was taken over by the bass, large- 
mouths and small-mouths, and was one of the best bass 
streams in the country. Then came the visitation of the 
carp. Now comes this invasion of pickerel. In connec- 
tion with Mr. Organ’s story of catching pickerel on carp 
bait, there arises the joyful hope that these pickerel will 
do at least something toward thinning out the carp. In- 
deed, I am disposed to believe that the best cure for the 
carp nuisance would be a general planting of pickerel. 
By this term is meant the great northern p.ke, which at- 
tains very heavy weights when conditions of food are 
favorable. Given a stream full of little carp, our friend 
Esox could make a living with perfect ease, and if he did 
make a living at the expense of many thousands of these 
disgusting foreign fish, the carp, methinks that Mr. Esox 
himself would rise high in the estimation of Western 
anglers, even were it for philanthropic reasons alone. 
Therefore there is occasion for rejoicing in the story of 
pickerel in the Kankakee. 


Bound for Fifield. 


Within the week a very pleasant party will leave Chi- 
cago for a trip to the Fifield chain on the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral line, among these Messrs. Charles A. Comiskey, Ban 
Johnson and J. P. Agnew, accompanied by Messrs, James 
C. Pond, general passenger agent of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railroad, and Mr. D. K. Thompson, Chicago agent 
of the same line. This visit to the Fifield chain will be 
made the occasion of the presentation to Mr. Comiskey 
by his friends of an elaborate leather tackle box, perfectly 
stocked, together with a handsome rod case properly. filled 
w:th rods. The intention is to convert Mr. Comiskey 
from a baseball man into an angler. There is no question 
of the desirability of this change, and if the party with 
whom he is to travel shall have any kind of luck, there 
will be a new face in anglerdom hereafter. 


E. Houeu. 
Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, IIl. 





Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest anp Stream, Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come nest 
week. Was there ever in ail the world @ more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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" Maine$Waters. 


Boston, Sept. 22.—The fall fishing season on Maine 
waters is rapidly drawing to a close. Oct. 1 is the legal 
close time, and the law is well obeyed. The commission- 
ers and game protectors might congratulate themselves 
were the game laws half as much respected. The late 
fishermen are many of them at the best pools, and taking 
some good trout. L. O. Crane, of Boston, is out from the 
Upper Dam. There he landed a trout of four pounds. At 
the Middle Dam he also took a trout of 4 pounds, one of 
3% pounds and 3 pounds. It is a curious fact that only 
trout are to be seen or taken at either the Upper or 
Middle dams at this time. Trout, and trout only, are 
seen rising in the pools, with no salmon. After all, the 
theory that the putting of smelt into the Rangeley waters 
kas given the trout such abundant food that they will not 
bite in the spring and summer, may be true. The pres- 
ence of a great many trout and no salmon in the pools 
now, when the spawning season is drawing near, would 
seem to add evidence to the theory. Still, these big 
trout at the Upper Dam and Middle Dam just now are 
very hard to get. They will rarely rise to any sort of a 
fly, and pay no attention whatever to bait. But now and 
then one is taken; enough to keep up the enthusiasm. 
Mr. John T. Way took at the Upper Dam Wednesday a 
trout weighing 4 pounds, one of 6 pounds and one of 5 
pounds. L. A. Reese, of Philadelphia, has secured a 
trout of 6% and one of 7 pounds.. Mr. Whitney, of 
Lowell, Mass., has taken several good trout at Pond-in- 
the-River, Middle Dam. Sept. 14 he caught one of 4% 
pounds, one of 3 pounds, and a day or two after trout of 
4% pounds, 3 pounds and 3% pounds; total catch, 18% 
pounds. T, sy Stewart, the veteran angler, who has 
spent so many seasons at the Upper Dam, has taken a 
trout of 44% pounds, his largest this season. R. N. Parish 
has taken several of 3, 44% and 3% pounds. Mr. Roland 
Jackson, of Swampscott, Mass., has recently landed a 
trout of 7 pounds at Haine’s Landing. Some other catches 
of good fish are also reported there. 

Two Boston fishermen were arrested last week for ille- 
gal fishing in Rapid River, betwéen Richardson and Um- 
bagog Lakes, which is closed to all fishing and has been 
closed for several years. They were taken before Trial 
Justice Herrick, at Rangeley. The men said that they 
should not have been fishing there, but their landlord at 
Upton told them that it was a good place to fish, and 
that nobody would be likely to see them. They were each 
fined $25 and costs for illegal fishing. They were also 
charged with taking three salmon, and fined $3 for each 
fish. They paid, and concluded to get back to Boston 
at once. 

There are some beaver left in northern Maine, and 
those who have watched them claim that they are in- 
creasing. This has set a lot of Canadian trappers after 
them, especially near the border line. Not long ago Game 
Warden Frank Durgin and an assistant started to examine 
Stoddard Stream. Separating, one was to go up the 
stream, the other down, and meet at a certain point, The 
assistant reached the place for meeting first, and not find- 
ing Mr. Durgin, he kept cn to meet him. Soon he heard 
some one shout, and immediately saw the warden with 
ene man handcuffed, and another running awav. The 
poachers had five beaver pelts with them. They took 
the handcuffed man to Flagstaff, and went on a search for 
the other. The second man they did not find, and while 
they were absent the captured man escaped. Some of 
the people interested in timberlands are now claiming 
that the protection of beaver is proving a damage to the 
State. They dam up the streams, and flow large tracts of 
t mber, killing it utterly, where it must be left to rot. 
Great is the pity that anything should be allowed to be 
that interferes in the least with the great timber interests. 
The forests of New England are all in the hands of 
meneyed interests which have got control of them for 
almost nothing. Must every other interest bow, till such 
tme as the timber land owners see fit to cut the forests 
away? 

Later.—News from Upper Dam says that Thomas B. 
Stewart, of New York, formerly of Boston, died at that 
place Friday, at the age of seventy-three years. Mr. 
Stewart was a great lover of angling, and particularly of 
fishing at the Pool, Upper Dam. He has fished there 
regularly every season for at least twenty-five years. Usu- 
ally he has spent three or four months at his much-loved 
pool. Genial and kindly, he was always a favorite with 
the many anglers he met. His presence will be greatly 
missed for many seasons. It was a favorite remark of 
his, “I love this spot, and should be willing to die here 
when my time comes.” He has been in failing health fer 
two or three years. SPECIAL. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Enormous Brook Trout. 


Specimens of brook trout from the northern lakes and 
rivers of Quebec have been brought here from time to 
tme, weighing over seven pounds, and even over eight 
pounds each.- Mr. Lefebvre, of the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment, Quebec, took one in 1895 in the Grand Lake Jacques 
Cartier, which turned the scales at eight pounds and three- 
quarters. In Lake Batiscan some years ago, Dean Rob- 
bins, of Albany, caught, by trolling, an eight-and-a-quar- 
ter-pound trout, and another gentleman of his party, one 
of eight and a half pounds. Twelve of their fish aggre- 
gated seventy-two pounds. I believe that these Lake 
Batiscan trout were the heaviest lot ever brought out of 
the Canadian woods up to a very few days ago, and very 
few individual trout of larger size have ever been known 
to have been taken in this country. On the 15th of the 
present month of September, however, I saw what I 
imagine to be the record lot of Salvelinus fontinalis, uame- 
ly nine fish which weighed 65 pounds, or within seven 
pounds of the weight of the twelve above recorded. The 
largest of the lot weighed cig! ht and a quarter pounds, but 
it measured more than the alleged eight-and-a-half- 
potnder from Lake Batiscan. This latter was 26 inches 
long and 17 in girth, while the cight-and-a-quarter-pound 


fish had a le of 27 inches, pee trout above dec- 
scribed were part of a wonderful catch made by 


Picher, Alf. bank Sie Lafrance and Ernest Dus- 
sault. Their total catch, including the fish which they 
returned to the water, amounted to thirty-six. dozen, and 
in addition to the nine monsters already mentioned, they 
ai a dozen fish which scaled from three to five pounds 
eac 

This really wonderfull take occurred at Grand Lake 
Jacques Cartier, in the heart of what is now the Lauren- 
tides National Park. It was here, as readers of “Locusts 
and Wild Honey” will remember, that dear old John Bur- 
roughs caught that six-pound trout which gave him “the 
profoundest Ike Walton thrill” he ever expericnced, and 
at the landing of which, “the congratulatory laughter of 
the loons showed how even the outsiders sympathized.” 


A Hard Road to Travel 


It was a hard enough road to travel—the road from 
Stoneham to Lake Jacques Cartier—when John Burroughs 
passed over it, but it is an infinitely werse road to travel 
now than it was then. Long before the railway was built 
to Lake St. John, the Provincial Government bui't a road- 
way 125 miles long, to enable the settlers liv:'ng around 
the lake to drive to market by way of Stoneham, which 
reaches twenty miles north of Quebec. This old tramway, 
which is some distance to the east of the railway, is now 
over thirty years old. When the author of “Locusts and 
Wild Honey” ascended it, it was young and fresh, and as 
good as a roadway into the heart of the Laurentian Moun- 
tains could reasonably be expected to be. Since the build- 
ing of the railway, it has fallen into disuse. Now most 
of the bridges are down, and those who ascend it must 
ford the streams. Large fallen trees lie at intervals across 
the road, which is largely overgrown with grass and 
young trees. The fishing party which has just returned 
from such a successful visit-to Lake Jacques Cartier was 
absent from Quebec nearly eight days. Yet the journey 
was so difficult that there was only time for two days’ 
fishing at the big lake. Many obstructions had to be cut 
out of their way by the party. Some of the hills which 
they were compelled to climb were of appalling length and 
steepness. Nevertheless, none of the party regret the 
hardships of the journey. The flat boat which they em- 
pioyed for the bed of their supply wagon, was supple- 
mented on the lake by rafts manufactured on the spot. for 
no canoes have yet made their appearance there. The 
nine giants were all captured in a pool near the outlet 
of the lake. The boat was carefully moored a little above 
the pool, and at the first cast of the anglers’ flies, two 
fishermen were fast to seven and eight pound trout, re- 
spectively. The larger of the two took twenty-five minutes 
to land, for he was played and killed upon a light rod, 
and for the first fifteen minutes kept deep down in the 
water and could not be seen. When a dozen fish had 
been killed’in this water, the mooring of the boat gave 
way, allowing the awkward craft to float over the pool. 
This seemed to alarm the big fish, and no more of them 
rose that day, though plenty of smaller. ones were to be 
had. They appeared to have no choice of flies, everything 
cffered to them being taken with avidity. 

The Laurent:des National Park, in the center of which 
Lake Jacques Cartier is situated, contains over 2,700 
square miles, or nearly two million acres of territorv. and 
has been set apart as a huge forest, fish and game pre- 
serve, into which sportsmen are only permitted to fish or 
hunt upon payment of certain license fees. Fortunately, 
the difficulty of entering the park is such that not many 
people make the attempt, and so there is every oppor- 
tunity for both fish and game to increase and multiply 
within its limits. It has been suggested that the Govern- 
ment would collect a large amount of money for license 
fees from sportsmen anxious to obtain the best of sport 
with the least possible amount of inconvenience and hard- 
ship, were it to improve the roads leading to the park. 
This-is doubtless true. It is equally true that any such 
action on the part of the Government will mark the com- 
mencement of the end of that abundant supply of fish and 
game life for which this magnificent preserve is at present 
so justly noted. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


Poisonous Fishes and Sea Snakes. 


THERE are many fishes possessing poisonous spines in 
the Indian Ocean of which comparatively little is known, 
beyond the fact that they are capable of causing a very 
painful inflamed wound and swelling, which may lead 
to gangrene, and necessitate excision, or even amputation. 
Of this character is a sting-ray of the Indian Ocean, 
Actobates narinari. Sir Emérson Tennent, referring to 
the long flagelliform tail of this fish, describes it as 
“armed with a strong serrated spine, which is always 
broken off by the fishermen immediately on capture, un- 
der the impression that wounds inflicted by it are 
poisoned,” adding that “their fears are groundless, as the 
ray has no gland for secreting any venomous fluid.” This, 
however, is a non sequitur, for, as Dr. Giinther has shown, 
although it lacks a special organ secreting poison, or a 
canal in or on the spine by which the venomous fluid is 
conducted, the symptoms caused by a wound from the 
spine of a sting-ray are such as cannot be accounted for 
merely by the mechanical laceration, the pain being in- 
tense, and the subsequent inflammation and swelling of 
the wounded part terminating not rarely in gangrene. In 
his opinion the mucus secreted from the surface of the 
fish and inoculated by the jagged spine evidently pos- 
sesses venomous properties. In his “Introduction to the 
Study af Fishes” (1880), he has figured a portion of the 
tail of this very species to show the nature of the spines. 
Of the genus Synanceia, four species are known from the 
Indo-Pacific Ocean, of which Synanceia horrida and S. 

verrucosa are, according to Dr. Ginther, the most gener- 
ally distributed and the most common. “They are justly 
feared,” he says, “on account of the great danger accom- 
panying wounds which they inflict with their poisoned 
dorsal spines.” Each spine in its terminal half is pro- 
vided with a deep groove on each side, at the lower end of 
which lies a pear- shaped bag containing the milky poison ; 
it is prolonged into a membranous duct lying in the 
groove of the spine, and open at its point, The native 
fishermen, well acquainted with the dangerous nature of 
these fishes (which, it is said, do not exceed 18 ae 2 
length), carefully avoid handling anes but it often 
pens that persgns wading with naked feet in the a 
ppon the fish, which generally "ies iden hidden in the 





— 


One or more eof the erected spines penetrate the skin, and 
the poison is injected into the wound by the pressure of 
the foot on the poison bags. Death has not rarely been 
the result. 

Even on our British coasts poisonous fishes are not ur- 
known, There are two species of weever, for example, 
both of which can inflict painful wounds, and cause vio- 
lent inflammation with their —e and opercular spines. 
“No special poison organ,” says Dr. Giinther, “fias been 
found in these fishes—as remarked by Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent in the case of the sting-ray—but there is no doubt 
that the mucous secretion in the vicinity of the spines 
has poisonous properties. The dorsal spines, as well as 
the opercular spine, have a deep double groove in’ which 
the poisonous fluid is lodged, and by wh:ch it is inocu- 
lated in the punctured wound. 

As for the sea snakes, loathsome, mottled brown and 


* black creatures, these are common in the Indian Ocean, 


and are certainly venomous; but owing to the danger at- 
tending their capture and the difficulty of keeping them 
alive when out of the sea, much less is known of them 
than of most other kinds of snake. In length they vary 
from two feet to ten feet. Kreft, the author of an im- 
portant work on the snakes of Aadstralia (1869) states 
that the largest he ever saw was nine feet long. Dr. 
Giinther says that they sometimes attain a length of 
twelve feet, and sea snakes of even fourteen feet in length 
have been octasionally reported, although perhaps not 
from well authenticated sources. 

Dr. Cantor, half a century ago, described more than 
ferty different species, and many additions have since been 
made to the list. That very many of them are poisonous 
there can be no doubt, though the fact has been ques- 
t:oned; but the presence of a strong perforated tooth and 
of a venomous gland sufficiently attest their dangerous 
powers, even if these had not been demonstrated by the 
effects of their bite. An old and valued correspondent 
of the Field, the late Colonel Tickell, some years ago in 
an instructive articled entitled “Zoology in Travel,” thus 
referred to the sea snakes met with in the Indian Ocean: 

“One day when becalmed about the center of the Bay 
of Bengal, the sea all round the ship as far as we could 
sce, appeared swarming with snakes. They were swim- 
niing about like eels. They were about two feet to two 
feet six inches in length, of a pale green color with broad 
bands of black for their whole length, and the tail was 
compressed laterally, so as to form a mere vertical blade, 
wh ch propelled the body like a sculling oar applied at a 
boat's. stern. One was easily taken by a boat hook and 
brought on board, where it quickly died. The name of 
this snake is Hydrophis nigrocinctus; there are several 
in the Indian seas, and all virulently poisonous. An officer 
of H. M. Frigate Magician in the Madras roads was bit- 
t-n by one of these snakes and died in a few hours.” 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, in his “Thanatophidia (or death 
snakes), of India,” has described several cases of bites by 
sea snakes, some of which yielded to medical treatment, 
while others proved fatal. In one case an English officer, 
while bathing in India, was bitten in the foot by a sea 
snake, and, treating the matter too lightly, took no 
remedial measures until it was too late to save his life. 
Two hours after the accident he experienced symptoms 
of suffocation, enlargement of the tongue, and a rigid.ty 
oi the muscles; subsequently he was seized with spasms, 
and died on the third day. In this case, owing to the 
sound health of the victim, the application of stimulants 
ard remedies, and the fact that he was bitten in a part 
where absorption would be slow, his death was protracted. 
Otherwise, according to Sir Joseph Fayrer, death froma 
similar cause often occurs within twenty-four hours after 
the infliction of the bite. Indeed, he mentions another 
czse of a man who was bitten in one finger by a sea snake, 
and, thinking lightly of it, used no means whatever to 
arrest the poison, and was dead in four hours. In some 
cases the victim becomes quickly insensible, when, if no 
aid is near, he never awakes to consciousness. Immediate 
stimulants will revive him, and if he can be kept awake, 
these, with local applications, if at once applied, may save 
his life. J. E. Hagtrne. 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1902, Saturday, Sept. 13, held at 
Stow Lake. Wind, west; weather, fair: 


Event Event Event 
No.1, No. 2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ——— Event No. 8.———._ Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc.$ Del. Nets Castings 
C. G. Young..... 106 93.4 92 $4.2 88.1 82.5 
Dr. W. Brooks.. 108 94.4 88.8 84.2 86.5 + 
H. Battu......... 87.4 90.4 79.2 84.9 79.3 
P. J. Tonney..... 8 92.4 ae ~ ia 89.1 
T. C. Kierulff... 96 87 83 75.10 79.6 ca 
G. C. Edwards... 101 92.4 88.8 85 86.10 82.9 
T. W. Brotherton 121 88 86.8 82.6 81.7 97.2 
E. A Mocker... 108 86.4 82.4 80.10 81.7 * 
H. E. Skinner... ... 87 88.8 80 84.4 +. 
W. D. Mansfield . 97 92.4 87.6 89.11 96.1 
T. H. Reed...... 9 92.4 92.8 76.8 $4.8 Ky 


Judges, Kierulff and Brooks; referee, Battu; clerk, 
Brotherton. 

Sunday, Sept. 14, contest No. 9, held at Stow Dake. 
Weather, cloudy : 


E. A. Mocker... 109 86 85 80.10 82.11 te 
F. E. Daverkosen 96 89.4 86.4 77.6 81.11 S 
Ed. Everett...... 114 85.4 91 85 88 be 
J. S./Turner..... ... = 83 75.10 79.5 es 
C. Huyck...... 91.8 8 77.6 78.9 se 
F. H. Reed...... 103 93.4 92.4 90.10 91.7 i: 
Cc. R. Kenniff 101 89.8 91 77.6 84.3 97 
I: B. Kenniff 119 M8 92.4 91.8 92 7 
. C. Kierulff... 92 91.4 82.8 75.10 73.3 aa 
T. W. Brotherton 121 92.4 91 81.8 86.4 96.6 
Cc. G. Young..... 90.8 93 $4.2 88.7 ow 
W. D, Mansfield. os 92.8 89.2 90.11 91.8 
Dr. W. Brooks. 110 85.8 88.4 85.10 87.1 86.4 
F. M. Haight 90 $4.4 86.8 81.8 4.2 od 
P. J. Tonney 96 85.8 80.4 70.10 %.7 95.4 
H, Batta......... 90.4 87.4 76.8 82 88.3 
C. Charles...... 80 2 80.8 65.10 73.3 os 
A. M. Blade..... 92 4 79.4 80 2.8 a 
H. C. Golcher... 123 = = 80 86.4 
G. T. Vogelsang. ... os ae 87.5 


Judges, Reed and Kicrulft: referee, Daverkosen; clerk, 
Brotherton, 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 3 
Oct. 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. I., Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M., A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Qet. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s (member 
of the American Championship Club), sixth annual trials. L. S. 
Eddins, 2 Sedalia, Mo. : 

Oct. 27.—Washington C, O., Ohio.—Monongahela Field Trial 
Club’s field trials. A, C. Peterson, Sec’y. ; 

Oct. 28.—Whitby Island, Wash.—Pacific Northwest Field Trials 
F._R. Atkins, Sec’y, Seattle, Wash. f ee 

Nov. 8—Robinson, Til.—TIilinois Field Trial Association 's (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. W. 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. : 5 

Nov. 3.—Thirteenth annual field trials of the National Beagle 
Cae a Amasen, Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y, 106 Market street, 
Camden. N. J. F 

Nov. 3.—Lake View, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
Pate of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. 

._D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. | . 3 : 

Noy, 4.—Washington C. H., Ohio.—Ohio Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 
trials, C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. . ; 

Nov. 7-8.—Robinson, Ill.—Western Irish Setter Club’s inaugural 
trials. T_ LL. Fenn, sear. 

Nov. 17.—Glasgow, Ky.—Third annual trials of the Kentucky 
Field Trial Club. S, B. Hays, Sec’y. , : 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Nov. 11.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven. = ; 3 i 

Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont, 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells. Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov: 17.—Glascow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. F. 
W. Samuel, Sec’y, Louisville. Ky. 

Nov, 18.—Kuthven, Ont.—Fourth annual trials of the North 
American Fie!d Trial Club. Alfred Wigle, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 20.—Manor, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s (member of 
the American Tempiestie, Club) second annual trials. R. E. 
Westlake, Sec’y. Scranton, Pa. E ‘ ; : 

Dec. 1.—Wachington C. H., Ohio.—American Championship 
Field Trial Ciub’s second annual trials. Chas, B. Cooke, Sec’y, 
Richmond, Va. : i ° , 

Dec. 1.— ' .—Interstate Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C. D. ‘Cooke, pod 

Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, A 











Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


XXI0.—Ono the Death of Bofffe. 


A handsome young hound, with a voice like a silver bugle. He 
made too much noise o’ nights; and there be dull souls who prefer 
sleep to music. Buffie was poisoned by the very man whom he 
had serenaded for weeks! 


Puir Bufie—A/fter the Lallans of Burns. 


Gae tell to a’ the hunters roun’ 
That Geordie’s heart is sair cast down; 
Wi’ hirplin’ step he treads the groun’, 
An’ hingin’ head. 
’ Buffie, the wale o’ youthfu’ houn’s, 
Puir Buffie’s dead. 


A, Let ilka tod frae Butler’s hill 
° To Allen’s swamp an’ Merrick’s rill, 
For vera joy bark loud an’ shrill 
Wi’ muckle glee. 
Puir Buffie’s lyin’ stark and still 
Out owre the lea. 


Had he been slain in open day 
By hoof or horn o’ stag at bay, 
I wadna hae the heart to say 
It did him wrang: 
*Tis murd’rous an’ unmanly play 
That gies the pang. 


Na doubt but he at times might- draw 
Ae sned 0’ beef wi’ thievin’ jaw, 
- ¢ Or, aiblins on fine nights might blaw 
About the street, 
But if that faut’s agin’ the law; 
He couldna see’t. 


Perhaps he might in pleasant weather, 

Wi’ ither tykes sometime foregather 

To fyke on grocer’s wares, But whether 
He did or not, 

In spite o’ a’ their scauldin’ blether’s 
A triflin’ faut. 


He maks the fourth o’ lang eared frien’s 
Wha followed me o’er hills an’ glens 
Until they met untimely ends 
By murder sair. 
Their fauts were something less than men’s, 
Their virtues mair. 


But Buffie dog, a long fareweel! 
Nae doubt ye were a roguish chiel:— 
But aiblins there’s anither field 
Where thou an’ I 
Maun chance to fin’ a cantie bield 
Ayont the sky. 
Nesgmuk in “Forest Runes.” 





Spaniel Breeder’s Society. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I take pleasure in announcing the formation of the 
Spaniel Breeders’ Society, an association organized to 
encourage the breeding of sporting spaniels. The prizes 
of the club will be offered at all shows conforming to the 
requirements of the American Spaniel Club. All prizes 
will be for the best specimens bred by the exhibitor, and 
will be awarded to those winning them the greatest 
aumber of times in any year. All spaniel breeders are 
ee ee ete ace 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

. Marcen A. Viti, Hon. Sec’y-Treas. 

Room 500, 1416-1418 South Penn: Sq., Philadelphia, Pa, i 


Points and Flushes. 


We have received the following communication: 
“Nov. 13, 1902, the thirteenth annual field trials of the 
National Beagle Club of America. Westbury grounds, 
Long Island. Club headquarters, Johren’s Hotel, Mine- 
ola, L. I. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y, 106 Market 
street, Camden, N. J.” 


lew Publications. 


sity tei 


Ros anv His Gun. By William Alexander Linn. Cloth, 
211 pages. Illustrated. 

It is a capital book for boys that Mr. Linn has written 
from his own experiences as a boy. He takes his hero— 
a city boy who has never been in the country—out to’ the 
old farm, and pleasantly teaches him many things about 
the country and shooting and dogs. When auttimn comes 
he takes him into the -field with woodcock, quail’and 
partridges, and later conducts him to Long Island for bay 
snipe shooting, then to the Adirondacks, to Barnegat 
Bay, to North Carolina, to Canada for ‘deer, and to 
Dakota for wild geese. 

In a very happy style, and without the least appear- 
ance of instruction, he starts the boy on. the right. track 
and keeps him there. The hero takes kindly to the in- 
structions given, and following them is fortunate. 

It has been said that it is harder to ‘write books for 
young people than for adults, and it is certain that young 
people are stern critics. Mr. Linn’s book, however, is so 
good and so interesting and its tone is throughout so 
wholesome that it is sure of a welcome,from~all. - It is a 
cap:tal volume to put into the hands of a boy who is be- 
ginning to clamor for a gun. Price, $1. 











Canoeing. 


SEER aa 
A Delaware River Cruise. 


(Continued from page 237.) 


Four happy days were passed at this place. The sun 
came out now and then, and while storms raged at other 
times, we were on sandy sdil, the short daisy-studded 
white clover dried quickly, and we were comfortable. 
‘The little girl slept every morning on a blanket under the 
butternuts, while we angled for bass with which to 
“grease the frying pan,” and rambled about the hills for 
berries and flowers. For neighbors there were wood- 
chucks and chipmunks. The latter often sat for hours 
on a limb of the butternuts over the tent. Crows awoke 
us every morning. Over on the Sullivan county hills the 
chestnuts were dense, with here and there patches of pop- 
ple, as the natives call the trees which are alike or at 
last similar to the quaking aspen of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.. The Mate made friends with the little country 
boys who came to see our wonderful outfit, while I flopped 
across country to find grub that could not be obtained 
with the rods Or in the miserable stores in Kellam, a mile 
away. The little Equinunk flows through Kellam with a 
roar. Canoeists may recognize the village by the white 
st:spension bridge at the foot of Crooked Rift, and by a 
water tank nearby that is painted in red and white stripes, 
like a barber pole. Keep away. There is little to be 
found there. We could obtain only eggs and sugar, while 
the shopkeepers were so busy telling us of the dangers of 
the river that it was almost impossible for us to induce 
them to stop long enough to provide for our needs. One 
of these shopkeepers reminded us of Charles Henry 
Lewis’ Wolfville characters, while his picture would add 
interest to Bret Harte’s tales of pioneer life in the Rockies. 
He told me he was deaf as a post, yet he could hear every 
word his wife uttered through their private telephone. 
This was simple, yet unique. The house, built on a steep 
hillside, was of two stories, the dwelling above, the store 
below. In the center of the shop there was a cannon 
stove, the pipe leading up through the low ceiling. Ap- 
proaching this, the old man rapped on the pipe and an- 
nounced, “Gentleman down here wants some preserves. 
Will you sell any of yours?” It was not until a sharp 
“No” rattled down the stovepipe that I realized the man 
was not a lunatic. So we returned to camp, and had not 
the bass helped us out by insisting on being taken from 
the rift, starvation seemed a possibility in a land of 
plenty. 

So far we had met but two canoeing parties. One of 
these was composed of two boys who were going down the 
flooded river in a home-made canvas canoe; the others 
passed us at Crooked Rift in a new canvas-covered canoe. 
We saw them too late to invite them to stop, but I ex- 
posed a plate on them, which is before me as I write. No 
doubt it is the last one ever made of the elder Benson 
brother, who was drowned in Westcolang Falls two days 
later. 

Nomad was lighter than usual as she sped down 
Crooked Rift and into the eddy beyond, where a wood- 
chuck stared at us as we passed. The next rift was deep 
and rough, but the third one was the worst we had seen 
so far. In it two canoeists were drowned a short time 


previously. Looking down from its crest, it seemed the, 


shore line dropped 15ft. in 200yds. To the right were 
rocks, to the left shoal water, and the center a boiling 
caldron of water and foam, for the volume of water from 
the long eddy above rushed in from both sides, forcing 
us to the center. We avoided the roughest water wher- 
ever possible by skirting the rocks, though at times waves 
broke over both bow and stern at once, holding the canoe 
as in a vise, while she rocked from side to side and 
the paddles were twisted this way and that in our efforts 
to control her. The pace was terrific. And as if these 
nasty bits of water needed ornamentation, the shores were 
festooned with ferns and masses of blossoming laurel. 
Squirrels and chipmunks gazed at us in astonishment from 
among the pines and rocks. Two miles above Callicoon 
Station there is an ideal island for camping. It is well 
shaded and grassy. Take the channel on the Pennsylvania 
side. It is shoal, but better than the other one,. which 
roared so loudly we fancied it was a fall. At Callicoon 





Station we purchased supplies, then passed through two 
rifts and midway of the third made camp on a high bank 
4ooyds. below an old schoolhouse. This was called Camp 
Heron because two of these great birds roosted every 
uight within soyds. of the tent, and one night they stopped 
directly over it in a tall hickory. Squirrels were all 
about, and one morning one of these little rascals jumped 
en the peak of the tent from a tree, but lost its hold and 
tumbled in a heap on the ground. They investigated all 
the pots and pans, climbed the grub box table, and be- 
came quite friendly: A woodchuck lived directly under 
the tent, in the bank, and kingfishers loafed about all day. 
Dewberries, black and red raspberries and blackberries 
aan as finishing touches to dinners of black bass or 
perch. 


This was a delightful spot for a camp, and there, as 
elsewhere, the owner bade us be at home. Canoeists 
should know that Callicoon is nine miles distant from the 
river, and mail should be directed to Callicoon Station, 
which is on the river. Ours went back into the hills. 
Pity the unfortunate canoeist who must be followed up by 
mail while on a cruise. But there was sunshine at times, 
although the inevitable thunderstorms were violent when 
they did swoop down on us, and we were thankful for the 
good old pup tent, which we knew would not blow away 
in any ordinary gale or squall; and the blow beds on 
which all hands slept warm and dry through the worst of 
the downpours. One day Callicoon Creek rose until it 
became a torrent. The river was then clear, but. this 
creek turned half of it a brick red, while the other side 
was green. The boatmen were idly smoking their pipes 
at home and the city anglers sat on hotel porches and 
awaited better conditions. We broke camp and scurried 
down the swollen rifts, passing our friends, the blue 
herens en route, flapping lazily along a towhead in search 
of their morn‘ng meal of fish. 

The natives had told us we would know Cochecton 
Falls by the village of that name, and the village by the 
falls; but like other information they gave us, this was 
totally in error, as we might have learned too late in the 
flood that morning. Cochecton village may be known by 
the three abutments of a missing bridge, immediately be- 
low which is a cable ferry. We looked for the falls and 
passed by this village without. knowing its name. An 
Irish section foreman on the railway told us, three miles 
below the village, that the falls were at hand, and we 
stopped immediately above them to ask some workmen 
on a new steel bridge if this were correct. We had also 
been told the roar could be heard a long distance away, 
but at that stage of water this was not the fact, although 
ene standing beside the falls could hear nothing else. At 
the bridge there is a saw mill on the Pennsylvania side, 
and there the men told us to follow that shore. Again 
the:r advice was worthless, for the New York shore is 
better in every way, both in carrying duffle round the falls 
and in letting the canoe down, whereas the Pennsylvania 
side is a tangle of upheaved rocks, overgrown with rank 
willows and heaped with wreckage from rafts and boats, 
sodden underfoot, and at times cne can lead the canoe 
only from a distance of 10 to 15yds. The falls drop about 
8ft. Running them in any canoe would be extremely 
hazardous, as there are reefs, ledges and boulders every- 
where, and a stra ght course is difficult, while the speed 
of the current would preclude accurate steering. Even 
in the flood water there were places in the breaks where 
the depth over reefs was less than 6in., and one rock near 
the tail of the fall is about 2oft. wide and half as high. 
We trust canoeists will take the advice of wise guys along 
the Delaware for what it is worth, then use their own 
experience and go carefully into tight places. 

Then followed a succession of rifts, rapids, shoals and 
eddies, and noon found us in the great eddy at Narrows- 
burg. Above and below the village this is wide and 
deep, but at the narrows through which the volume of 
water passes one might flip a stone from shore to shore. 
Here the ice gorges in winter and plays havoc w th the 
valley above while it holds, and below when it breaks. 
These cliffs are picturesque. We lunched cn the island 
below the gorge, visited the village, then fared along. 
The third fift below Narrowsburg requires careful 
handl:ng of the maple blade, for it is strewn with boulders, 
and should be run near the railroad embankment. And 
at Tusten bridge, where the Erie Railway crosses to the 
Pennsylvania side, there is a nasty rift. There are three 
separate breaks, and low-lying ledges of stone as well as 
boulders. One may go carefully beneath the center span 
of the bridge, but keep a sharp lookout for the submerged 
rocks there. It is also possible to hug the Pennsylvania 
side until a tiny eddy under the bridge is gained, then 
swing out through the third break. All one’s skill will 
be needed there. 

A mile further one will see a ferry cable, and be warned 
that Ten-Mile Rift is at hand. Ten-Mile River was pour- 
ing into this rift a great volume of flood water, and in 
the whirlpools it formed we had merry work dodging big 
stones, then slashed into the chop at the tail of the rift, 
drifted through the eddy and saw Mast Hope Station 
dead ahead. Between the railway and the river there is a 
curious fringe of tall pines whose trunks were scraped by 
the ice last winter. As these trees stand some distance 
above the river, and their scars extend fifteen or more feet 
up the trunks, the scope of the flocds may be realized. 
No one had mentioned Mast Hope Falls, but ere we had 
entered them a camp site stopped us, and crossing to the 
New York shore, we crawled out, tired and stiff, and 
niade camp in a sweet open glade beside immense pines. 
It was near the farmhouse of Mr. Johnson, and he picked 
out a grassy spot for the tent and passed an hour with 
us. It was from him that we learned the fate of the 
elder Benson brother, who passed Butternut Camp July 
23 and was drowned in Westcolang Falls on the 25th. We 
were informed the brothers were from Philadelphia, but 
had been at school in the West. Their father sent them 
an open canvas-covered canoe, telling them to finish their 
trip via the Delaware, thinking it would be a pleasant 
and healthful cne for them. We were told they were 
good swimmers, but novices at canoeing, but do not know 
if this is true. The Delaware was not so high as when 
we passed down, but the falls are ugly at any time, and 
they went down the New York shore of Westcolang Falls, 
whereas one should hug the Pennsylvania side as closely 
as possible. The canoe struck a reef the younger brother 
did not see, and capsized, but for a time both of the young 
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men stuck td the canoe féhd were it a fait way to 
reaching shore in the eddy below the falls, when the 
elder brother, who had been steering, called to the other 
to tow the canoe ashore while he would swim there. The 
boy did so, and turned the canoe up to free it of water, 
then looked for his brother, and not seeing him, hurried 
back along shore, whistling and calling. It was not until 
a man on shore told him the truth that he could believe 
his brother was actually lost, and that, too, within a few 
feet of land. Heartbroken, the boy went home on the 
next train. The father came to Mast Hope and offered a 
large reward for the missing body. When he raised the 
amount to $500 there was a scramble among the natives 
and a row over who actually found the body, as though it 
had been that of a dog. That was July 29, four days after 
the accident. 

It was with sad hearts that we listened to this pitiful 
story of a young life snuffed out so quickly, for we felt 
that we almost knew these handsome boys who had hailed 
us so cheerily as they passed by our camp at Crooked 
Rift. A most peculiar thing happened when I was de- 
veloping the plates exposed during this cruise. I found 
the one of the Bensons a fine negative, but in transferring 
it from the fixing to a formaline bath, it slipped and fell, 
breaking into but two pieces, the rent leaving the dead 
brother's image on one part and his head on the other. 
The pieces were saved and a print made from them, 
though the emulsion frilled at the rent. It was a strange 
thing that this should happen as it did. . 

That day our record was twenty-eight miles, twenty-six 
rifts and Cochecton Falls. The average speed was over 
six miles per hour. For the first time the mosquitoes 
troubled us at that camp; and our friend’s cows, which 
furnished the baby with delicious milk, worried the Mate, 
who is afraid of cows, while a young bull frightened her 
still more, as he took a deep interest in the red hippo- 
campus, our club totem, which decorates the front eleva- 
tion of the pup tent. But he was foo young to be brave, 
and sundry stones fired at him now and then kept him at 
a distance. Perry D, FRAZER. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Shelter Island Y. C. 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS. 
Season of 1902. 


Tue Shelter Island Y. C. on Labor Day ended the most 
successful season since its organization in 1886. There 
thas been more racing than ever before, events have been 
well contested and much healthy enthusiasm has been 
aroused. Plans for next year are already under way. 
Prominent members have signified intentions of offering 
trophies for the different classes, and with new acquisi- 
tions to the racing fleet the campaign of 1903 should be a 
banner one. > 

The best racing of the year has been in the one-design 
class, constructed last winter by the Greenport Basin and 
Construction Company, from the lines of Mr. Theodore 
Brigham. Several of these boats were also turned out 
for the Ardsley Club and the Larchmont Y. C. They fit 
into class R and have proven speedy, seaworthy and fully 
up to expectations in every way. 

Contests for class R craft were —— on July 4, and 
continued every Saturday inclusive of the one preceding 
Labor Day. Eleven races were sailed and honors of the 

ear went to Psi, belonging to Mr. Andrew Bancker, of 

rooklyn. 

Several trophies were offered class R craft. Com. 
James Weir, Jr., presented a cup to be won by the class 
R boat scoring the greatest number of points in eleven 
races. Mr. C. P. Brigham gave a prize to the one-design 
boat getting the best percentage of victories, and Rear- 
Com. J. B. Edson put up first and second prizes to the 
value of $35 and $15, open to competition on*the same 

sis. 

The owner of Psi has a collection of eight cups for the 
season of 1902. Included in these is a cup for each of 
her four wins in the class series, one for the class race 
in the open regatta on Aug. 16, one for the ladies’ race on 
Aug. 23, the Commodore’s and Brigham cups. Beside 
these trophies, Psi carried off the first Edson cash prize. 
Arrow, a Crowninshield creation, belonging to Mr. J. H. 
Keim, finished second in the race for the Commodore’s 
cup, open to all class R boats. Arrow was but 2 points 
behind Psi for the season’s competition. ; 

At the close of the races for the Edson and Brigham 
prizes, Psi and Harp were tied, each having four wins. 
The tie was sailed off on Sept. 6, Psi getting the victory. 

The Regatta Committee of the club, which consisted of 
Frederick D. Kalley, chairman; William H. Bradley and 
George F. Little, M. D., formed a sub-class R for boats 
just too small to fit into the regular class and put up a 
‘cup for the season’s racing, to be contested for on the 
spoint system. Mr. J. L. Hutchison’s Eelskin carried off 
‘first honors. Races were scheduled on the same dates as 
for class R. Eelskin, however, got a lead which could not 
be overcome, and the last three contests were not sailed. 

Mr. Otto E. Lohrke, owner of the class N boat, Senta, 
offered a valuable trophy for boats in his class, to be 
contested for in five races on the point system. The new 
Gardner & Cox craft, Kalmia, belonging to George Trow- 
bridge Hollister, won the coup. She had a commanding 
lead after four contests had been decided, so the fifth was 
dropped. Flosshilde, Mr. Oscar Weber, and Helen, Mr. 
Mortimer Fuller, were tied for second place in the series. 

The annual open regatta was sailed on Aug. 16. In 
class L, Effort, Mr. FM. Smith, won from Mr. Cyrus F. 

udson’s Syce, on time allowance. Mr. Harry Maxweil’s 

a carried off the honors in class M; Flosshilde, Mr. 
Oscar Weber, won in class N, and Mr. John Maxwell’s 
Indian took first prize in class P. Yawl Scapha, owned 
Mr. William Fallert, won in the mixed class and car- 
ried off the cup offered by Mr. John W. Weber, for the 
yawl making the best time over the course. Psi and Eel- 
skin carried off the laurels in class R, and sub-class R, re- 
ively. The cup offered by Mr. Mortimer Fuller, of 

ton, Pa., to the winner in classes K, L, M and_N, all 








racing together in oe class on time allowance, was wor 
by Flosshilde. 

The annual ladies’ race was sailed on Aug. 23. Rateaie, 
sailed by Mrs, Hollister, won in class N; Psi, with Miss 
Bancker at the tiller; took the honors in class R, and 
Winninish, sailed by Miss Helen Roebling, won in sub- 
class R. . 

The annual meeting of the organization was held on the 
evening of Sept. 6 at the club house, Shelter Island 
Heights, at which the following officers for the ensuing 
+ were unanimously elected: Com., James Weir, Jr.; 

icesCom., Arthur E. Whitney; Rear-Com., John W. 
Weber; Sec’y, William B. Hill; Treas., William H. Bed- 
ford; Meas., Harold Otis; Fleet Surgeon, George F. Lit- 
tle, M. D.; Trustees, the Rev. John A. Aspinall, James 
Weir, Jr., J. Lester Keep, M. D., Charles H. Otis, Jarvis 
B. Edson, H. L. Coe, I. M. Bon, Otto E. Lohrke, John 
Cassidy, William H. Bradley and J. L. Hutchinson. 

In the records which follow, where points are consi- 
dered, each boat is credited with one for starting and one 
for every craft she defeats. 


Conmnntens Sys R. Sept. Pt 
—July—— -——August—— . $s 
Psi, A, O. Bancker..... 46 i i9 2% 291230 1 =. 
Arrow, J. H. Keim..... 636563 3352% 4 37 
arp, J. N. Lunning... 4 624 60% 46 3 3 
San Toy, J. B. Edson *4332 44°84 5 32 
Snook, John Weber..... $:3:0.3.2; 29.93.33 13 
ueva, C, P. Brigham, started in first three races. 
* Disabled. 
Rear-Commodore and Brigham Prizes—One-Design Coe. 
ins. 
Psi, A. O. Bancker...... Ries! AR op. .ceiabi teehee S os 
eh wey PE occa es beat cork: Eh ov.00 Be B00 4 
San Toy, J. B. Edson... .. BE cihs ov eat es, da'es: OTe 
RE, ON PEIINS acne 50 05 We se 05° 06 56.4d: 60. bb ‘v0 Os 
Psi won the sail-off of tie. 
Regatta Committee Op -S R. 
Eelskin, j. L, Hutchison.3 3 3 3 SB SB ce se 
Winninish, H. Schickel. 21212 2 2 2 14 
Duchess, C. Pickhardt.. 020283 14141 
; Lohrke Cup—Class N. 
Kalmia, G. T. Hollister. 4 3..4.. 3.. .- i4 
Flosshilde, O, Weber... 3 1.. 3.. 4 cn 
Helen, M, Fuller........ B 2 vei Bice. Bos ll 
Senta, O. E. Lohrke.... 2 4.. 0.. 0.. 6 
Peataien, A, HE. Wemetss Bice ce te 00 00 00 1 


Pacific Interclub Yacht Association. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Tuesday, Sept. 9. 


Tue seventh annual regatta of the Pacific Interclub 
Yacht Association was sailed on Tuesday, Sept. 9. There 
was a good list of starters, and sixteen boats finished. 

The Crowninshield designed 30-footer Challenger 
showed her transom to the rest of the boats in her class, 
beating them on every point of sailing. 

The starting line was between two boats moored off the 
Powell street wharf. 

The course for the 2rft. class was from the start, dead 
to windward, around a stake boat west of Presidio Shoal, 
thence home to the start and finish range, a total distance 
of five miles, 

The 25ft. and special yawl classes went over this course 
to windward, thence to leeward around Blossom Rock 
Buoy, thence around stake boat two miles due north from 
Blossom Rock, and then home to the finish line, a distance 
in all of ten nautical miles. 

The 30, 36 and 44-footers went over the same course as 
the 25-footers, but kept on past the finish line out to the 
Presidio Shoal Buoy and back again, a distance of four- 
teen nautical miles. 

Barring a rather thick haze, which did not materially 
interfere with the sport, the day was an ideal one for the 
regatta. The starts, beginning at noon sharp and follow- 
ing at ten-minute intervals, were made in a rattling ten- 
knot breeze, which freshened as the afternoon wore on, 
until at the time the different boats finished it was blow- 
ing very hard. Most of the boats finished under lower 
canvas, and then had all the wind they wanted. 


In the 21ft. class Kittiwake won handily. Alice got 


second place, and Loiterer was last. On the run home 
Loiterer’s spinnaker would not break out, and consider- 
able time was lost in lowering and resetting the sail. 

Discovery led from the start in the 25ft. class. She 
worked out to windward well and had a good lead at the 
weather mark. Her light sails were smartly set for the 
run home and she crossed a victor by nearly 18m. 

Gypsie had no difficulty in beating Arcturus in the 
special yawl class. 

In the 3o0ft. class Challenger got away from her com- 
petitors at the start, and was never headed, beating all 
the boats in her class easily on every point of sailing. 

Harpoon beat Edna and Emma in the 36ft. class. The 
Queen started, but had trouble with her mainsail and 
withdrew. Jessie E. and Pactolus also withdrew. 

The race in the 44ft. class was between Speedwell and 
Mischief. The former won by 6m. 30s. Ariel and Nep- 


_ tune failed to finish. 


The sloop Clara fouled the steamer Resolute, which was 
used as a judges’ boat. 

The Regatta Conimittee was made up of T. J. Kava- 
nagh, Charles L. Snyder, G. T. S. White and George H. 
Warford; Timers, W. N. McCarthy and George B. Ed- 
gar; Referee, Will Brooks. The summary: 


20ft. Special Class—Start, 12:00. 


Finish. Corrected. 

Kbethemiltig |. acccccvcowedlvedschocusesthudegesccpice 136 20 1 Zz 30 

DEBGR cnn skin d dain c0sbbdec cghccconysescesseseussocen 1372 1 20 

Loiterer og. ...sccccecscccccccccecseececeevccccnss 1 39 02 1 38 42 

26ft. Class—Start, 12:10. ka’ saa 

DisCOvery -.vccvcsccocccocccccccecivesosoccsosones 

ee ee eed 25857 2 48 BT 

Special Yaw! Class—Start, 12:20. 

Gypsie .........ccceccecececeescesscesscscocsens 2 48 52 2 28 52 
APCRUEGD | dic bcc sc ccccddecesecccvenpecpcesonsieye 301 & 24019 
30ft. Class—Start, 12:30. 

Challenger .......c.sscsecccsesecsevcnvecserecses 3 25 O1 2 &4 51 
WEED pcscapeecsdeccedesodposecongttesesupespescs 3 34 29 3 03 39 
FENG ai cc ccivccsccccccccesstvcdsutesessesevetes 3 38 32 3 04 52 
TMG ode ved odie cccsvececensheseebensstverccosece 3 48 59 317 38 
36ft. Class—Start, 12:40. 

Harpoon .....0eeseecececcenecsncsnenscscesceeens 3 38 29 2 54 36 

TEMA a sycpccdadnncce cesesctsbececedssectesvbosone 345 40 3 02 58 

BEGAE oi aces econ s coccsnsscncévens@neccsctcovcend 3 48 b4 3 03 36 

44ft. Class—Start, 12:60. 

Seattegl bdivh ve cnt onnbemey Sthoduepeepens ot ae bin 3 53 24 3 01 04 
DRE dc cuhovndsosphophacetapndanchsnsascuninay 4 00 06 3 08 38 
The winners were Kittiwake, Discovery, Gypsie, Chal- 

lenger, Harpoon and Speedwell. : 


Calumet. 


Fifty-foot Waterline Steam Launch. 


IN this issue there appears the lines and cabin plans of 
the steam launch Calumet, designed by Mr. B. ‘B. Crown- 
inshield for Bishop Codman, of h Maine. 

The yacht was designed for comfort and not for speed, 
nevertheless she makes eleven miles in ordinary run- 
ning. After a season’s constant use the boat has proven 
satisfactory in every way. 

Calumet was built by Rice Bros., of East Boothbay, Me. 
She is equipped with an Orr & Jennings engine of 70 
horse-power. 

Her dimensions follow: 





Length— 

CME ok Nat nv'ece xe yc 0l avemets om 6oft. 0 in, 

SEMIN Uses isle ce cadel Soi suie te soft. o in. 
Overhang— 

I iid Wn an'xwd chic avanti 1ft. 6 in. 

Tas FOS 4:4 Ses POR SI eds rhe SATs 8ft. 6 in. 
Breadth— 

CN OE ans 11ft, o in. 

Ren oo os oy e'gih os sbd co Sie Ca ead oft. 7 in, 
Freeboard— 

nein. hsp tin G palais. fc eea 4rT 4ft. 4 in. 

MN oh ic Cis Foe Sask ter ies Gok 3ft. 1 in. 

i diddide Wh vie Maehtist canes eres 2ft. 4 in. 

Draft— 

MUN Fos 5 ae. Bis at acl hes Sade wk 4ft. 0 in. 

UE ac Docc uke et nea parks 2ft. 4%in. 
POE io oe nuns eats lie 30,250lbs. 


The accommodations below decks are well laid out and 
quite roomy. The forward house is 12ft. long and 7ft. 
wide at the after end, and has 6ft. 4in. headroom. Ex- 
tending across the after end is a transom 2ft. wide. A 
door from this cabin gives access to the galley, which is 
just aft. The galley is 4ft. long and runs the full width 
of the boat. It is equipped with all the latest appliances 
and there is ample locker room for the storage of dishes 
and supplies. On the forward side of the galley directly 
under the transom in the deck house is a berth for the 
steward. Aft of the galley is the engine and boiler room, 
which is 12ft. 6in. long. In the after end of the boat is 
the owner’s cabin. On each side of the cabin is a berth 
2ft. wide. Behind the berths are lockers for general 
stowage. Connecting with the cabin is the toilet room, 
which is 2ft. 6in. wide, and extends the full width of the 
boat. In the after cabin there is 6ft. 2in. headroom. 
There are 11ft. of deck forward of the pilot house. Un- 
der this deck is the forecastle, where there is accommoda- 
tion for two men. There is an 18in. waterway all around 
the cabin house which gives plenty of room to move for- 
ward and aft. The after deck is 11ft. long and 8ft. wide. 


Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay. 


SEA GATE, NEW YORK BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 20. 


Tue last regatta of the season in the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Gravesend Bay was held on the afternoon of 
Saturday, Sept. 20, off the Atlantic Y. C. It was the 
ninth race given by the organization this year. The con- 
test was under the immediate auspices of the Association 
itself for special prizes. The winners and the value of 
the trophies captured follow: Sunol, $30; Squaw, $20, 
Cockatoo, $20; Bronco, $15; Pebble, $15; Jig-a-Jig, $15; 
Boozie, $15. 

Second prizes, two-thirds the value of firsts, were 
awarded ? oe where a or more started. The 
winners of second prizes were Bonito, Vagabond, Flyin: 
Fish, Kelpie and Rascal. ae 

Twenty-six yachts started and finished the race. There 
were no protests or accidents. All of the contestants con- 
ceded the contest the best ever given by the Association in 
its two years of racing. 

It was a fitting end to the season, a struggle in which 
consistent plugging away was rewarded by victory in at 
least three instances, where craft which had not come out 
out the series racing with flying colors defeated old rivals 
in finished fashion. 

The special class N boat, Squaw, took Caribou into 
camp, and the Marine and Field craft, Jig-a-Jig, was first 
in the one-design class. The East Bay catboat, Boozie, 
won from Rascal and Martha M., in much the same condi- 
tions as when she made her victorious entry into the As- 
sociation campaign at the Marine and Field Club race of 
July 12. In each case winners of first honors for the 
year were defeated, 

The feature of the day was the clean-cut victory of 
Cockatoo, a winner in class P, and the first of the fleet 
sailing the inside courses to end the race. There was 
no sign of a fluke, the speedy raceabout making every leg 
a winning one. There was windward work aplenty, con- 
ditions to the liking of her Herreshoff model. The class 
P Crowninshield craft, Vagabond, second of the boats to 
end the journey, was beaten 2m. 12s. elapsed time. 

The 21-footer, Bronco, scored first honors in class Q, 
and was third boat of the fleet on elapsed time. Flying 
Fish, which has of late improved, was only 25s. away,. 
while Trouble crossed the finish exactly 1m. after Bronco. 

The wind at the start was E. by N. This gave the craft 
which journeyed out to West Bank Light and return, a 
reach out and a close fetch home. In special class M, 
Bess, belonging to Mr. Sydney Grant, of the Brooklyn 
Y. C., made her first Association start. Coming to the 
line with a good record, she was conceded by many a sure 
winner. Sunol, however, sailed an able race and won 
out from Bonito by 2m. 22s, Bess was defeated 4m. 35s. 

Craft covering the inside courses had a broad reach 
with booms to port to the Government buoy off Fort 
Hamilton. From there long and short windward hitches 
brought them to the stake boat off the Marine and Field 
Club. Then a close fetch to the spar buoy off Brooklyn 
Y. C., and a reach with booms to starboard led them 
home. The breeze was fresh and a number of the starters 
tied in reefs, some of which were shaken out ere the con- 
test was 


In special class N, Squaw gave Caribou her first de- 
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LINES, INBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN PLAN OF SOFT. L.W.L. LAUNCH CALUMET.——DESIGNED BY B. B. CROWNINSHIELD, 192, 


feat of the year by 1m. 17s. In class R, Pebble beat Pea- 
nut 8m. 4s. In*the Marine and Field class, Jig-a-Jig 
scored her first Association win of 1902. She led Kelpie 
by 37s. and Quinque by 1m. 17s. In the catboat class 
Boozie beat Rascal 11s. and Martha M. 1m. 18s. A re- 
sume of the season’s work will appear as soon as the 
complete official records are given out. The summaries: 


Special Class M—Start, 3:03. 
inish. 


— 
a 
oe 
a 








Ela ‘ 
Sunol;) Jah: Abbey. 0606655 cidecisdveciiocedscscose 4 54 38 1 a 38 
Bonito, Haviland "ee bivnaeseovycee ethene omens 4 57 00 1 4 00 
Bags, Peder GRUE. «5. <c.ccrescsasugencd sense 4 59 13 1 56 13 
Special Class N—Start, 3:06. : 
Squaw, H. J. Heath............0+% 5 O1 51 1 55 61 
Caribou, J. E. Nicholson 5 03 08 1 57 08 
Sloo pektees P—Start, 3:09. 
Cockatoo, Hendon asap adn bbtéena sonakanereee 417 36 1 08 36 
Vagabond. T. A, Vernon.........-.scseceeeeee 419 48 110 48 
Song and Dance, E. F. “‘bbkceubeehs SEs pe dun 4 24 22 1 15 22 
Kate, J. S. Negus (yawl)........+seeceeceeeeeeee 4 25 16 1 16 16 
Karma, J. C. Erskine......0cccccoccsccccvcceses 4 26 55 117 55 
Elsie, C, P. Rosemom...c.cccsccccsscccccccceces 431 18 1 22 18 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:12. 
BeGned, FC. MOO Be usec cic coc cscs cveccgsoess 4 26 29 114 29 
Flying Fish, I. M. Dean...........cccsocsecceee 4 26 54 1.14 54 
Troubdes W, He Chthdles. ..csisccc.cesccveccceses 427 29 1 15 29 
Wraith, Calviss. TOMS.» «2s 000¥5005sendseecced 4 28 16 1 16 16 
WE ne ee PIN ah civics: ccacecobscencceseed 4 31 46 119 46 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 3:15, 
Pebble, R. MAME Cichesiacepacstanctsbeviscte 4 42 08 1 27 08 
Peanut, D. ¥. BVORMOE. ic cocsposddesecivaves 4 50 12 1 35 12 
Marine and Field Class—Start, 3:18. 
Jig-a-Jig 24 1 20 24 
Kelpie, 01 1 21 01 
¢ ag he 41 121 41 
ying 56 124 56 
Stinger, 03 1 27 03 
Roozie, 48 1 21 48 
Rascal, 59 1 21 59 
Martha 06 1 23 06 


On Sept. 15 there was organized at North Long 
Branch, N. J., the Monmouth Y. C. The organization 
starts its career with fifteen charter members. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for the first year: 
Commodore, Arthur Byron; Vice-Commodore, Reginald 
Pelz; Secretary and Treasurer, Philip Nash. The mem- 
bers will build a ee class 16ft. waterline boat, 
jib and mainsail rig. of these craft will be con- 
oi at Galilee, Next 


Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Sept. 20. 


Tue fall regatta of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. was sailed 
on Saturday, Sept: 20. Although it was rather late in the 
season, the race was an unqualified success in every way. 
The weather conditions were of the kind that makes yacht 
racing interesting and exciting, and there was a good 
number of entries, some thirty-four boats starting. 

The boats were started off the club house, which is lo- 
cated well up in the bay, and the finish line was off 
Plum Beach. Boats in the 3oft. class covered a nine- 
teen-mile course. The raceabouts and the Larchmont 21- 
footers sailed an eleven nautical mile course, and the 
boats in the 18ft. class and the New Rochelle and Man- 
hasset Bay one-design boats covered a nine and one-half 
mile triangle. The Port Washington oyster boats sailed 
over a four-mile course. 

The wind was from the N.E. and had been blowing 
from this quarter for several days, and in consequence 
there was quite a sea running. The Regatta Committee, 
of which Mr. Edward M. MacLellan was chairman, was 
on board Com. Stephen W. Roche’s steam yacht Emeline. 

The boats in the 3o0ft. class were started at 1:05, and 
Mimosa was just on the line at gun fire. Marguerite was 
well behind, and.-was handicapped. On board Mimosa 
was a professional, who was born and brought up in Cow 
Bay, and it was thought that his knowledge of the waters 
would alone enable him to beat Marguerite, which boat 
was sailed by Mr. Oliver Jennings, a man who was quite 
unacquainted with the surroundings. Marguerite passed 
Mimosa when the boats were close hauled, going out to 
Gangway Buoy, and kept in the lead up | to the finish, and 
won out by nearly two minutes. 

Five boats started in the raceabout class. Mavis got 
the start, but Hobo worked into the lead on the broad 
reach coming home, and finished 39s. ahead of Mavis. 
Jolly Roger was third in this class, 

Dorothy got the start in the Larchmont arft. class 
and led: Houri all over the course. Dorothy won by nearly 
6m. 


In the New Rochelle one-design class there were five 
starters, and Knave won again as usual. 

Pup got the start in the Manhasset Bay one-design 
class, and Jed to Old Hen Buoy, where she dropped be- 
hind. The boat was sailed BY a eddy” Lapthorne, of the 


firm of Messrs, Lapthorne & Ratsey, the sailmakers. Mr. 


Lapthofne made a very good showing with Pup, consider- 
ing his unfamiliarity with the boat and the locality where 
the race was sailed. 

Nora was first away in the 18ft. sloop class. Eleanor 
got tangled up with the launch that towed her over from 
City Island just before the start, and she was handi- 
capped 1m. 45s. Nora led all over the course, but Eleanor 
pushed her hard for first place. 

The surprise of the day was in the Manhasset Bay cabin 
catboat class. Hobo, a cruising catboat, was entered 
against Thisbe to fill the class. Hobo was sailed by one 
of her owners, Charlie Lincoln. She got the start, and 
was giving Thisbe a good trimming on the windward 
work, when the latter lowered away her sail and with- 
drew. It was stated afterward that she sprung her mast. 


Hobo finished the race, covering the course in remarkably- 


fast time. 

In the class for Port Washington oyster boats, flat bot-- 
tom, Emily Shug, Mr. Strickland, finished first; Elm, I.. 
b Smith, was second, and Myra, A. M. Strickland, was 
third. There were two other starters in this class. 

There was another class for Port Washington oyster 
boats, with half-round bottoms. In this class Kanawha, 
Arthur Cocks, won, with Hazel May, C. H. Cocks, sec- 
ond. There were two other starters. The summary: 


qponee=-Ciepe N—25 to 30ft.—Start, 1:05, 


Finish. El d. 
Marguerite, aa piers LdGrecdasceeevesaquasen 428 ti 3 1 7 








REINO, “Taba ens ose cctaderbvaseass caturaat 4210 3 20 10 
Raceabout Class—Start, 1:10, 

et Roger, T. = Bleecker......2..csc0. +000. 09 2 1 59 20 

ene, Gy ta P< veaeeic dbractas vee sc dlls cc cive 3 08 16 1 58 16 

Snapper, A. B. ‘Alley PivcddsdsicdJedchoves teow 3 12 06 2 02 06 

BOG Be POs 6oS isin va evacosencsandeceteed 3 07 37 1 57 37 

Cricket, TE, Withettine cies csc cdet ide bakes cok 3 10 12 2 00 12 
Larchmont 21ft, One-Design Class—Start, 1:15. 

Dovetig: Te, GC. BeeeC esac csccsseccscasceacdsoed 3 10 38 15% 2 

Housel; 3i; BE) Waeets is. os di ides. tek ce eddeh c 316 10 291 10 

New Rochelle One-Design Class. 

Cpt PD, Re Neb ache rcorciccacesceseptcnen 3 20 23 155 2 

paette Wi te RR sassSnads vob cnedeseteutenad 3 13 34 18M 

L. D. Huntington, Jr................066 3 20 45 156 45 

ion ew. Watley: Jia aisia ve. vntivternd Sex 3 16 43 151 43 

Olen, ‘Aliped DECIRS cnecenies scnnecsotaqaddds ces 31712 1 6213 
Manhasset Bay One-Design Class—Start, 1:25, 

Firefly, Guy — 2 45 1 55 4 

Shlet, 0 Wy UE ic cect 000 220 cas cisepsasan ten 33 200% 

Arizona, G, A. Corry, 20 09 1 55 09 

Bab, i; Hoyt....... 16 46 151 4 

Pup, T. W. Ratsey...... “ 2 52 1 65 52 
Sheape_Cinsn —18ft. and Under—Start, 1:35. 

Nora, Lewis Iselin 3 29 18 1128 

Eleanor, Robert acob. 3 31 46 1% 4% 

Cricket, H. 3 33 37 18% 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Serr. 27, 1902. 





Manhasset Bay Special Knockabouts—Start, 1:35. 
Peg, A. Roesler 3 147 4 


Manhasset Bay Cabin Cathoats—Start, 1:35. 
a Th, Mis) AORshbosseesoccresbed 3 38 45 
EP, WUOUEE pwoccucctuacobetcere@hereae Withdrew. 


Hobo, C. J 
Thisbe, W. 


The winners were Marguerite, Hobo (raceabout), 
Dorothy, Knave, Bab, Nora, Peg (sailover), Hobo (cat- 
boat), Emily Shug and Kanawha. 


2 08 45 





Columbia Y. C. 


CHICAGO, LAKE MICHIGAN, 
Tuesday, Sept. 16. 

Tue third race for the Webb cup was sailed off Chicago 
on Lake Michigan on Tuesday, Sept. 16. La Rita got 
first place, with Arab IV. second. The wind was fresh 
from the S.W. The judges were: Messrs. A. J. Rohan, 
W. S. Burrows and J. R. Brunnick. The summary fol- 
lows, start 3:10: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Ria PNG 5 os Sd whe kT TETER Sogo depedentese 4 57 40 1 47 40 
TTA. vend gop tugteusunnes+ebavd reshapes >a 1 51 05 
DEE’. bc cisenevogeeraecwuntebeenctshveerenséay apa 2 03 31 
CE Kiss voueccvoeuswesbupncdocusurevebactveseew an ae 1 58 44 
PRTGNUES iw vcnovvcsnsendvesdeveniwebes sancsebeens 5 10 05 2 00 05 


Wednesday, Sept. 17. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 17, the fourth race for the Wekb 
cup was sailed. The same boats came to the line that 
started in Tuesday’s race. The wind was moderate from 
the S.W., and La Rita again won out, with Arab IV. in 
second place. The judges were: Messrs. W. S. Bur- 
rows, W. S. Bougher and L. G. Benwick. The summary, 
Start 3:10: 







Finish. Elapsed. 
La Rita 44315 1 33 15 
PRICMORET cccccccccboccpevcescnscocccdocncsacueees 4 55 25 1 45 25 
Colleen ... «5 02 26 1 52 26 
Arab IV, . cetseseveenned 4 47 12 137 12 
I ES SES 4 58 27 1 48 27 


Thursday, Sept. 18. 

Four boats started in the fifth race for the Webb cup 
that was sailed. on Thursday, Sept. 18. The wind was 
from the N.E., blowing thirty-six miles an hour during 
the race, and there was a very heavy sea running. Priva- 


tcer did not finish. Colleen beat La Rita and got first 
place, La Rita taking second honors. The judges were: 
Messrs. E. T. Balcom, W. S. Burrows and W. N. Perll. 
The summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
ROO, . cc cuvevvacectvdachensevshonsen eee 5 32 30 1 48 30 
EM BER ccccvcccccosvestenecees-00e8 4 04 00 5 53 00 1 49 00 
RED Es. cocccenssnceeoeseqsscansnie ae ae 6 03 15 2 33 15 
ee rrr, 4 00 00 Withdrew. 


Friday, Sept. 19. 

Yesterday’s gale left a heavy swell from the N.E., and 
the five ‘boats that sailed in the sixth race for the Webb 
cup on Friday, Sept. 19, had a very uncomfortable trip. 
‘ihe wind was moderate from the N. La Rita won by 
nearly 3m. Privateer took second place. The judges 
were: Messrs. E. T. Balcom, W. S. Burrows and W. N. 


Ferll. The summary, start 3:00: 

Finish ee 
Lig RUG .ocscvcccccccccccpcncccvenscccccpcscoscced 1 5 
Privateer 2 01 3 
Colleen ....0.+.. : S . 
Margaret 
Arab IV. 2 08 25 





Saturday, Sept. 20. 

The seventh race for the Webb cup was sailed on Satur- 
day, Sept. 20. The wind was light from the E., and La 
Rita won with ease; Arab IV. finished second. The 
summary, start 2:40: 


Finish. aot 


La Rita, Geo. R. Peare.........cecccscsecesenss 4 40 08 00 08 
Arab IV., Oscar Damniels.........sseeeeeeeeeeees 4 44 55 2 04 55 
Colleen, Wm. Baum. ...........sceeeeeeceevenees 4 48 36 2 08 35 
Privateer, F. D. Porter.........+seeeeeeeeeeees 4 51 10 : 11 10 
Margaret, Wm, Cothroll..........+0eedeeeeeeee 5 03 44 2 23 44 


The boats’ standing on points up to date of this race 
follows: La Rita; 675; Arab IV., 450; Colleen, 3&4 
Privateer, 280, and Margaret, 160. 





Beverly Y. C. 


DELAWARE RIVER. 
Saturday, Sept. 13. 

FourtEEN boats competed in the regatta of the Beverly 
Y. C., held on Saturday, Sept. 13. The wind was from 
the W.. and was very light and fluky, which made the 
racing rather unsatisfactory. The summary: 


First Class Catboats—Start, 3:20. 


5 a2 40 
Titania, J. .Hamer...........ceeeeseceseeseees oe teseeseeewened 4 
Leila, B. Ferguson...........sscescecccescceccersvesecsseses 5 32 59 
Priscilla, T. Bonfield..........ccescceceseeesesecvscecens Resinoat 5 34 
Peerless, Clarkson ........sccscccpeccccvececcevecesesassesees 5 38 18 
Froud, J. Perkins .......:s.ccscceeeceeececceeneeseeeeseeeees 5 24 03 
Second Class Catboats—Start, 3: 25. B 
Doris, F, Perkins.........sscseccecsecececetscnsecsccsecsoeses 5 29 08 
Vampire, Crispin ..........eceeeeeceeeseereencseeeesecneeees 5 37 38 
Jib and Mainsail Boats—Start, 3:35. 
Kaloola, E. Waters.......ccscscccsccccccccscvcevscscescceses 5 54 01 
Feather, Lavinme....c....ccccesccccccccccccencccucteccscesens 6 18 # 
Larks—Start, 3:30. sie 
HH. Taylor ...00.ccccccccccvccnsscccncnccntccssnvessenccseceees 
Cartright .......ccccescsccccccccsepnccccrecsesssvetececscveres 5 15 08 
WE. MEME "du vicnwbscceckvncesccsgsoteubebesshopenewectccepasetes 5 16 12 
, Fo ey tte 5 20 05 
NOIR Frc axvayenesiboscccepetsanbyseanesabenseqnsecsss ;--5 20 14 


The winners were Titania, Doris, Kaloola and H. Tay- 
lor’s lark. 


Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Sept. 20. 

Tue annual ladies’ race of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C. was sailed on Saturday, Sept. 20. The wind was 
from the S., and the boats covered knockabout course No. 
3. Lucille got the start, but was beaten out by two boats. 
On the last leg Bobs got into the weather berth and won 
out by over a minute. Wynfje was disqualified for foul- 
ing a mark boat. The summary, start 3:40: 





Bobs, Mrs. W. A. W. 
Gowan, Mrs. F. G. Stewart 
Lucille, Miss Landon 


Wyntje, Miss Welhe. zicibditH Kweeackcness 3 
Bébs was the winner, and Gowan second. 





English Letter. 


THE racing season with us is now over, the last regaftas 


having taken place at Plymouth, where a King’s cup was 


sailed for at the regatta of the Royal Western Y. C. 
channel match was sailed down the day before from 
Dartmouth, a large fleet taking part in it. The wind 
was very light, but there was a long swell from a breeze 
of the day before. Bona came in first, but the first 
prize went to Gwyneth, a boat built last year, and hither- 
to rather unsuccessful. Bona won the King’s cup on 
the following day. She seems to be sailing better now 
than on the Clyde. The new 52-footers did not’ race 
again after Dartmouth regatta (which was a very poor 
affair this year). Magdalen, Baron de Forest’s crack 
in the class last year, came to Dartmouth, but did not 
race. She fitted out before the Cowes week, and lay in 
the Roads until the eve of the regattas, when she sailed 
for France, and has remained ever since. Much com- 
ment has been excited by her apparently studied avoid- 
ance of the class this year. Of the two boats this year 
Lucida is undoubtedly the faster, though there is gen- 
erally 90 very little between the two that it is re- 
markable that the prizes have not been more evenly di- 
vided. It is a case in which the one wins only by being 
a littke more weatherly than the other—just enough to 
turn the scale in almost every race, allowing no room 
at any time for mistakes. 

Of the Clyde 36-footers, Alfred Mylne’s design, Bar- 
abel, has come out champion in her class; Ensay, one of 
the Fife boats, showing a good string of flags also. The 
class will probably grow stronger on the Clyde, though 
the boats are not quite the type that the Northern yachts- 
men admire. They have all got very long snouts, and 
this makes them uncomfortable in a sea. That they find 
any admirers at all seems to me only to be a strong 
condemnation of the last two rules, which worked them- 
selves to death up North. 

Down South—which means the Solent—there is con- 
siderable discussion over Lord Albemarle’s proposed 
new one-designiclass. The boats are, I hear, of no better 
type than the 36-footers (only larger), and it is no 
secret that they are intended solely as a refuge for own- 
ers who want to race what they call smart boats, but 


‘do not care to build a new boat every year—small. blame 


to them! Last year four new 36-footers were built for 
the Solent, and the owner of one, which did not turn 
out well, had another built before the season was half 
over. This seems to have paralyzed the class, for 
no new boat has been built since. The curious thing 
is that these small Y. R. A. classes on the Solent are 
mainly kept up by wealthy owners, and these have now 
entered this emphatic protest, which shows very un- 
mistakably that open racing will not go on for ever if it 
is conducted regardless of the owner’s pocket. Now, 
hitherto this has been the case in England, and it is a 
startling thing to find a nobleman of Lord Albemarle’s 
standing in yachting, as well as social circles, taking the 
lead in such a revolt. Nobody can say a word against 
the desirability of the class on the score of sound sport, 
and it is certain to be strong, but one-design classes are 
only good for sound sport, and it is possible to obtdin 
as much of that in other ways, without entirely closing 
the door against the yacht designer. A handicap class 
would answer all purposes provided there was a maxi- 
mum time allowance, say, of only five minutes. Given 
restrictions to insure a decent type of boat, so small a 
maximum ef allowance would be certain to produce hot 
competition, and no real duffer could.stay in the class. 
It would necessitate the employment of the best designers, 
while it would avoid the possibility of a Camellia playing 
second fiddle to a Lucida all through the season, simply 
because shé might be a minute slower in three hours’ 
sailing. 

Mr. Willie Jameson’s new motor schooner, Scarlet 
Rambler, is not yet ready for sea. In her last trial she 
burst her silencing drum and is waiting for a new one. 
The engine is 75 horse-power, and as this is quite a 
novelty to British marine motor makers, delays are 
unavoidable in the pioneer vessel. She will eventually 
give great satisfaction, I have no doubt, but it is a pity 
she was not ordered sooner. The weather this year has 
been disgusting for yachting generally, and the marine 
motor has not had a fair chance. All the same, there is 
no doubt that business is going to be-very brisk in this 
line during the winter. , 

Sir Thomas Lipton will say nothing as to a challenge 
for the America’s Cup, but it is pretty certain he means 
business. He visited Fairlie last week and had a long 
conference with Mr, Fife. I see by our telegrams that 
a rumor prevails in America that he will build a 
schooner. That is not very likely, because in that case 
the two Shamrocks would be of little use as trial horses. 
With the facilities now at his disposal in having a good 
trial hoat both here and in New York, I think that Mr. 
Fife will do the trick this time, and you will have to hand 
os the cup gracefully, and, I am certain, very thank- 
ully. 

It has been stated that the King has ordered a new 
first-class racing cutter for next season. No confirma- 
tion of this report is forthcoming, but His Majesty is 
generally believed to have had such a vessel designed 
for him just before the fatal illness of Queen Victoria, 
and it is quite possible that the work may now be pro- 
ceeding. If this is the case, the maintenance of secrecy 
is to be deplored, for if it were known that the King had 
such an intention, it would would probably lead to orders 
for other first-class yachts. E. H. Hamivton. 


The Steam Yacht Arrow. 


THe remarkable speed made by Arrow, the steam yacht 
owned by Mr. C. R. Flint, on her test made on the Hud- 
sen River off Ardsley, a short time ago, has caused con- 
siderable comment. Arrow covered a nautical mile in 
im. 32s., or at the rate of 39.13 knots an hour. 

The yacht was designed r. Charles D. Mosher last 
year. Mr. Mosher’s name been associated with fast 
steam craft for some years past. Ellide, one of his older 
boats, covered the same course as Arrow did at the rate 
of 34.73-knots per hour. 

Arrow is a twin screw yacht built of steel. She is 1 
4in. over all, r2ft. 6in. breadth, and 3ft. 6in. draft. 


displacement is 66 tons, and has engines of 4,000 horse- 
power. 

The yacht was designed for a 40-knot boat, and had 
her steam not been allowed to run down at the latter part 


of her recent test, she very likely might have reached that 
remarkable speed. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the Ocean City (N. J.) Y. 
C., the following officers were elected: Commodore, 
Dr. Charles E. Edwards; Vice-Commodore, C. W. Mas- 
land; Secretary, Charles L. Hofmann; Treasurer, L. M. 
Cresse; Trustees, R. R. May, G. D. Adams, W. S. 
Graham; Executive Committee, C. F. Wall, John M. 
Zurn, W. K. Williamson, C. Howard Schermerhorn, L- 
M. Cresse, ‘T. B. Hammer, J. Wesley Masland. 

: nee 


The annual meeting of the Riverton (N. J.) Y. C. 
was held a short time ago and the following officers 
were elected: Commodore, William R. Ellison; Vice- 
Commodore, E. R. Showell; Treasurer, Charles M. 
Biddle, Jr.; Secretary, T. Harry Walnut; Measurer, 
J. H. Reese; Finance and Elective Committee; John 
C. S. Davis (Chairman), Charles C. Rianhard, H. a 
Mitchell, Charles W. Davis, S. C. Woolman; Regatta 
Committee, A. G. Cook, W. K. Woolman, John H. 


Reese. 
RReR 


At the annual meeting of the Island Heights Y. C., 
held at the club house at Island Heights, N. J., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve during the coming 
year: Commodore, J. Harvey Gillingham; Vice-Com- 
modore, Frederick Downs; Treasurer, Alexander Ben- 
nick; Secretary, Herbert M. Harlan; Executive Com- 
mittee, Robert Shoemaker, Arthur Litchwarth and 
Charles J. Beck; Trustees, S. Edwin Megargee, Charles 
Beck and M. F. Middleton, Jr.; Fleet Captain, C. S. 
Street, and Fleet Surgeon, H. N. Davis, M. D. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Irving Lovett, present owner of the yacht Hermes, for- 
merly owned by A. W. Chesterton, of the Winthrop Y. C., 
and present owner of Calypso, has sailed from Halifax, . 
N. S., bearing the much coveted Prince of Wales cup 
which was presented to him by the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Squadron. Last year this beautiful trophy was won 
from Hermes by the freak Cibo, owned by a Sydney, 
N. S., syndicate. 

Mr. Lovett sailed for Yarmouth under $1,000 bonds to 
secure the safety of the cup, which is raced for every 
year, and which is.the prize for which one of the most 
interesting races of the year is sailed. 

In this year’s race for the cup Hermes came in 23m. 
ahead of the nearest boat in tlie second race. The first 
of the series was won by a lead of 20m. at the finish. 

The yacht was built in 1898 and was designed by C. C. 
Hanley, at Quincy, Mass. She is a 25-footer, sloop 
rigged, and never was beaten in the 25ft. class in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In 1901 she won three straight out of five races in the 
contest for the Yarmouth, N. S., cup, defeating in every 
point of sailing Sabot, Savitar and Tapon. The same 
oe she won the Chester Club cup and the club cup at 

armouth. 

This year her showing has fully equalled all the expec- 
tations of her owner. She won the first two races in the 
series of three for the Yarmouth cup, and the third will 
be sailed later. Following these races, Hermes was taken 
to Shelburne, N. S., where she won the Coronation cup, 
defeating Marion in the third heat by 10m. over a twelve- 
mile course. 

In the race later sailed to defend the Chelsea Club cup, 
Hermes finished fixst, but lost the race on time allowance. 
Again, in sailing for the Vice-Commodore’s cup, she 
finished far in the lead, but lost on time allowance to 
Maple Leaf. 

Mr. Lovett will defend the Prince of Wales cup against 
all comers, and he thinks that he can successfully do so 
for some time to come with the little Massachusetts boat 
which has sailed so well this year.—Boston Post. 


RRR 


The Lozier Launch Co. has acquired a piece of prop- 
erty at College Point, L. I., which adjoins the Knicker- 
bocker Y. C. This firm will erect buildings on the land 
and will build and equip launches. 


Ree 


The yawl Egret that was launched on Sept. 4 at Shoot- 
ers’ Island, from the yard of the Townsend & Downey 
Shipbuilding Co., has been completed and is now in 
commission. Egret was designed by Messrs. Cary Smith 
& Barbey, for Mr. Lenox Smith. She is 53ft. over all, 
33ft. waterline, 12ft. 2in. breadth and 7ft. draft. 


neuer 


Mr. W. J. Pirrie, of Belfast, Ireland, has chartered, 
through the agency of Messrs. Cary Smith & Barbey, 
the schooner Ramona. The yacht is owned by Gen. B. 
M. Whitlock. ae 


Mr. J. Roger Maxwell’s 70-footer Yankee has been 
laid up at Jacob’s yard, City Island. 


Cincinnati Rifle Aasociation. 


Crxcinnati, O.—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
Sept. 14, the following scores were made, giving the annual 100- 
shot competition race of several of the members. Conditions, 
2W0yds., at the German ring target: 











Hasencalll ..s 5 d0nss-srgeescerchs 231 223 210 214 196 205 212 218 201 226 
. 206 218 212 210 201 209 208 195 219 

217 202 213 211 198 197 219 210 213 

204 203 195 205 198 216 218 195 206 

189 204 185 186 198 202 196 213 193 

201 201 198 204... ... ... ... ... 

161 185 193 174 194 205 204 203 192 

205 202 206 211 197 187 204 205 185 

195 182 176 DOB... 22. 21. cae cee 











we 


B38 


one ee wee tee ee 


UE cies nies Sana ania 22°10 160 160.149.145 <2. 2. i): 


Union target: Hasenzahl 63, Payne 71,:Strickmeier 59, Nestler 

Gindele. 56, Odell 55, Hofman 63, Roberts 62, Bruns 59, Lux 59, 

b oe: Drube 66, Jonscher 55, Weinheimer 53, Freitag 55, 
0 : 

The annual prize shoot of this Association will take place Sept. 28. 


Grapshooting. 


Fixtures. 


Sept, 24.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Tournament of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, commencing at 1 o’clock; $17.50 in gold for high averages; 
Enfield street, near aieatte avenue. John S. Wright, Mgr. 

Sept. 24-25.—Taylorville, [1l.—Taylorville Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 25-26.—Streator, Ill.—Streator Gun Club’s target tourna- 
ment, : : 

Sept. 26-27.—Matthews, Ind.—Second annual target and live-bird 
tournament. , 

Sept. 27.—Middletown, N. Y.—Open shoot of the Middletown 
Gun Club. Russell M. Vernon, Sec’y-Treas. Bie 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McComber, Sec’y. 

Oct, 1-2.—Fostoria, O.—Fostoria Gun Club’s target tournament; 
$100 added; first day open to all; second day, merchandise handi- 
cap. W. R. Alspach, Ass’t Sec’y. ‘i 

Oct. 1-2.—Allegheny _— Pa.—Fall tournament of the North 
Side Gun Club; $140 added. .I, W. Morrow, Sec’y. 

Oct, 1-2.—Austerlitz, Ky.—Hill Top Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 1-2.—Union City, Ind.—Fall tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. me G 

Oct. 1-2.—Austerlitz, Ky.—Iiill Top Gun Club’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. Alfred .Clay aa 

Oct, 1-2.—Union city nd.—Parent Grove Gun Club’s fall tourna- 
ment. O. E. Fouts, a? 

Oct. 1-2.—Allegheny. 'a.—Two-day Senge tournament of the 
Northside Gun Club; $100 added money. I. W orrow, ov; 

Oct. 2.—Rittersville, Pa.—Target tournament of the Lehigh Rod 
and Gun Club of the Bethlehems. 

Oct. 6.—New Paris, O.—One-day tournament of the Peters Gun 
Club. G. L. Lyne, ony 

Oct. 3-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Oct. 7-8.—Greenville, O.—Handicap tournament of the Green- 
ville Gun Club. H. A. McCaughey, ward. 

Oct, 9-10.—Irwin, Pa.—Irwin Game and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 9-10.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Annual target tournament of the 
East End Gun Club. F. W. Leidelf, Sec’y. 

Oct. 15-16.—Baltimore, Md.—Tenth annual fall tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association; targets and live birds; $100 added 
money. Open to all. J. R. Malone, 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, 











Oct. 15-16.—New London, Ia.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
New London Gun Club. Dr. C. E. Cook, — 

Oct. 15-16.—Springfield, O.—Springfield Gun Club’s tournament. 
B. F. Downs, Capt, 

Oct. 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Second annual fall tournament of the 
Kenton Gun Club; $75 or more added money. K, P. Johnson, 
Sec’y-Treas, * F 

Oct. 21-22.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Sistersville Gun Club’s target 
tournament. 

Oct. 24-26.—Bisbee, Ariz.—Tenth annual tournament of, the 
Arizona State Sportsmen’s Association. M. J. Cunningham, Sec’y. 

ewark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, I!1.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon until October. Grounds, est Monroe street and 
Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. ; 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Col. Charles Emory Felton, of Chicago, arrived in New York 
last week for a brief visit in that city. Notwithstanding his seventy- 
one summers, he is as alert and sprightly as a race horse. He 
has been one of the leaders in Western trapshooting for many 
years past. The Sportsmen’s Review gives a synopsis of Col. 
Felton’s business and public career as follows: “Charles Emory 
Felton was born at Barre, Mass., Sept. 18, 1831. His father’s name 
was Benjamine Felton, and a lineal descendant of Nathaniel 
Felton; Puritan, who settled at Salem, Mass., in 1633; and married 
Mary, a daughter of Rev, Samuel Skelton, the first pastor of the 
Puritan church at Salem. Charles E., was apprenticed as printer 
boy at Barre, in 1844; left Massachusetts in 1849, for New York 
city; thence to Cincinnati, where, although not yet of age, he was 
assistant foreman in the Chronicle and Atlas for a while. Thence 
as printer he went to Indianapolis, Ind., and to Columbus, O.; 
thence to Buffalo, N. Y., where he was employed as foreman in 
the book and job department of the Commercial Advertiser, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., several years; then was proprietor of a small 
xrinting and stereotype house until 1863. Te was Alderman of 
Buffalo 1861-1862; was appointed as a member of the Federal De- 
fense Committee at Bu SS during the War of the Rebellion—the 
only Democrat on the Committee—was superintendent of the 

enitentiary at Buffalo, 1863-1872; general superintendent of the 
Soon of Correction, Chicago, 1872-1890; a private citizen there- 
after save that he was a member of the board of managers of the 
Illinois State Reformatory four years; a member of the board of 
trustees of St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, 1892-1902 (or longer); a 
member of Washington Driving Park Association and icago 
Athletic Association, and of several local sportsmen’s clubs, Chi- 
cago; president of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association three 
years, being its first president when that Association was re- 
organized; a prominent member and official of the National Prison 
Association, whose president was the late Rutherford B. Hayes, 
ex-President of the United States.” 


The Peters Gun Club, of New Paris, O., has issued the pro- 
ramme of its first annual tournament, fixed ‘to be held on Oct. 9. 
hree expert traps will be used. Competition commences at 10 
o’clock. Practice may begin at 8 o’clock. The programme pre- 
sents eight events at 15 targets, and one event at 25 targets, en- 
trance based on 10 cents per target. Three extra 15-target events 
will be given for the benefit of the 60 and 70 per cent, shooters. 
Purses divided 40, 30, 20 and 10. Manufacturers’ agents and 9 
er cent. shooters will be handicapped from 17 to 20yds. The 
eters trophy will be shot for in the ninth event by members of 
the club. Guns and ammunition shipped care of J. E. Reid, New 
Paris, will be delivered on the grounds free. The secretary, Mr. 
G. L. Lyne, will furnish all pertinent information. 


The Hazard powder trophy, 25 live birds, $25 entrance, was be- 
gun at Blue River Park, msas City, Sept. 17, and carried over 
to the next day. It was won by Mr. R. Crosby from the 
back mark, 33yds. There were seven _ in the tie of 25 straight, 
namely, Messrs. C. Cockrell, J. W. Bramhall, H. Spencer, H. 
Thiele, W. S. Allen, J. J. Gorman and W. R. Crosby. The 
dropped: out as follows in the shoot-off: Cockrell in the fift 
round; Allen lost his first bird, but continued to the fifth; Gorman 
in the twenty-seventh; Spencer. in the seventh; Bramhall in the 
thirty-sixth; Thiele in the fourteenth. Crosby killed his thirty- 
sixth in the finish with Bramhall, and won the trophy. This made 
61 successive kills from the 33yd. mark—said to be the greatest run 
made from that distance. 

z 


The programme of the third annual shoot > by Mr. Wm. 
E. Marshall, at Prospect Park, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 24 and 25, 
provides both target and live-bird competition, which is open to 
all. There are three programme live-bird events on the second 
day, commenting at 1 o'clock; 5 birds. $3; 7 birds, $5; and 15 
birds, $10, birds included in entrance. Each event is a handicap. 
There are seven hi average- moneys. Handicaps in target 
events, 12 to yds. cen apemenes ot $40 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


The fall tournament of the North Side Gun Club, of Allegheny 
City, Pa., has a programme to which $140 is added. There are ten 
events each day, alternately 15 and 20 targets, $1.50 and $2 en- 
trance, $2.50 added to each event. Lunch serveg each day free 
to shooters. Shells can be obtained on the grounds. Targets, 2 
cents. No amateur will be permitted to shoot for targets only. 
Events 3 to 8, Oct. 2 will be a contest for the chemempetie of 
western Pennsylvania, between W. L. Harper and L. B, Fleming, 
holder. The Rose system will govern the division of the moneys. 
To each of the four high and four low guns shooting through the 
programme each day, $8. Manufacturers’ agents may shoot for tar- 
gets only, and $6 will be given to the first, and second high gun 
of them each day. Shooting commences at 9:30 each day. hip 
shells to J. A. Johnson, Smithfield street, Pittsburg, Pa., charges 
pas and they will be delivered on the shooting grounds. Mir, 

. B. Fleming will manage the tournament. he secretary is 
Mr, I. W. Morrow, Richardson avenue, Allegheny, Pa. 


Concerning the Middlesex Gun Club, of Englaad, the Shooting 
Times has the following: ‘‘Practice at the. three usual ways of 
game shooting is now carried out at this club each Saturday. The 
invisible trench provides practice for walking up game, as neither 
traps nor trappers can be seen, and the birds when released appear 
to rise from the grass. The 60ft. tower here gives excellent ptac- 
tice for tall or overhead pheasant shooting, while partridge driv- 
ing practice is obtained by the arrangement of traps behind a long 
screen. The shooter stands some 20yds. from this, and the birds 
come over in a most natural way and with great speed.’’ The fore- 
going would indicate that there are more varieties of shooting at 
the traps in England than in America. Still, if the object was to 
sell as many targets as possible to shoot at, the tower, etc., 
would make a poor showing against the rapid-fire system. 


Z 


Mr. W. E, Templeton, of Excelsior Springs, Mo., under date 
of Sept. 16, writes us as follows: ‘Kindly add to your list of 
coming events announcement of our shoot on Oct. 9, 10 and 11. 
This shoot will be one of the largest in the Mississippi Valley this 
fall. There will be $100 a day oaded. with average money for three 
days. In addition to this, the Excelsior Springs Gun Club intend 
putting up a handsome challenge trophy. The two days’ shoot 
held here during the middle of August was largely attended, and 
all shooters expressed themselves as much pleased with Excelsior 
Springs as a shooting resort. Come and rest up and drink the 
waters of Excelsior Springs.” 


¥, 


Mr. Geo. Smith, Jr., secretary of the East Side Gun Club, of 
Newark, writes us as follows: “There will be a twelve months’ 
live-bird handicap shoot (10 birds each shoot) on Smith Brothers’ 
oan. beginning Thursday, Sept. 25, and on the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month following, for the New Troisdorf trophy; open 
to members of the East Side Gun Club.and residents of New Jersey. 
All winning trophy once or more will be eligible for the final, or 
thirteenth, shoot. The winner of final to. be permanent owner. 
Entrance, price of birds only.” 


Secretaries of trapshooting clubs should bear in mind that a 
programme, at the latest, should be sent in time for publication 
the week before the tournament, to which it refers, takes place. 
On this point, secretaries seem to have divided opinions. A few 
seem to think that, if the programme is sent in at any time, they 
have done praiseworthy service, hence some secretaries send the 
programme for review when their tournament begins. 


z 


The seventh and last shoot of the Garfield Gun Club's third 
series of trophy shoots took place on the club’s grounds, Chicago, 
on: Saturday of last week. Dorman won Class A with 24, 
T. Jones won Class B with 19, and M. G. Eldred won Class C with 
20. The cup shoot, 25 targets—15 singles and 5 pairs—was also 
won by Dorman; Drs. Shaw and Meek were second, with tie on 
20 from the 18yd. mark. 

Zz 


The shoot of the Emerald Gun Club at Guttenburg, N. J., on 
Friday of last week was unfortunate in regard to weather, the 
day being rainy, foggy and dark. The birds took wing poorly. 
The attendance was much lighter than usual. Sixteen contestants 
participated in the club event, of which Mr. C, Meyerdierck won 
Class A with a straight score after a shoot-eff at 1 bird with Mr. 
C. Meyer. 

R 


At the annual meeting of the Missouri State Game and Fish 
Protective Association, Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17, the list of of- 
ficers elected were: President, J. H. Phelps; Vice-President, F. 
J. Smith; Secretary, F. B. Cunningham; Treasurer, Frank Bren- 
ton. St. Joseph, Mo., was fixed upon for the next annual meet- 
ing. The date was left in abeyance, 


" 


“Please claim the dates for our tenth annual fall tournament, 
Oct. 15 and 16, 1902. Targets and live birds. Added money $100. 
Open to all.” So writes to us Mr, J. R. Malone, 2671 Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Baltimore, Md., to whom communications may be 
sent concerning the matter, 


Uncle Ben Catchpole will need to look to his honors, in so far 
as the daily press reports credit Mr. Wm. Caufman, a mere kid 
of seventy-eight springtimes, with breaking 25 targets. straight in 
a target event at Carlisle, Pa., at the annual shoot of the Carlisle 
Gun Club. 

¥ 


In the regular club shoot of the Nonpareil Gun Club, at 
Watson’s Park, Chicago, on Sept. 20, Mr. L. C. Willard broke 47 
targets out of 50), and was high man in that event. He was 
closely pressed by Messrs. Geo. Roll and J. B. Barto, who scored 
46 each. 

z 


_In the four-man team race at Blue River Park, Kansas City, 
Sept. 17, the Students’ Gun Club, of St. Louis, won, with a score 
of 59 out of a possible 60. This was an event of the Missouri 
Geese shoot. The bad weather was unfavorable for the birds as 
yers. 

x 


_The match between eight-man teams of the Nerth River Gun 
Club, Edgewater, N. J., and the Westwood Gun Club, Sept. 20, 
was won by the former, score 118 to 111, a victory which was on a 
narrow margin of 7 targets. 

e 


Mr. James B. Voorhees, of Sheepshead Bay, L. I., died on 
Wednesday of last week. He was famous as a pigeon shot of 
excellent skill. He was of an old family, whose ancesters settled 
at Gravesend 200 years ago. 

z 


The next regular shoot of the Colt Gun Club, Hartford, Conn., 
will be held on Oct. 4, after which there may be an interim of 
inaction in honor of the hunting season, 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Mt. Kisco Gun Club, 


_Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Sept. 20.—To the shoot of the Mt. Kisco Gun 
Club the Wanderers had a special invitation several days prior. 
Following are the scores: 






Events: ay 2 oe 4 Ba 6 7 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 BO 15° 25 
*Banks, 19..........++++-e0-- 10 13 17 12 3 8 @ 
ek 1 See os 13 9 18 13 38 12 19 
*Van Allen, 19..... $1 17 13.9 12 2 
Glover, 19 .......... 13 14 12 13 29 12 2 
ins de dakar sipaecetdsccestnes ie oll eR 
ag MMR GEaUes dent oedecdavcsatetace 5 15 1 10 3% 8 «(1 

WEE abe cdesecducdeccteceséecvcecstucndce B26 WO... 6 
SEU, TEP a dd cane sohbvevadesnpsecebiaasers'¢s 144 12 10 8 24 10 18 
SGocttat, | 16. 6.22. cccevssecviddereccccsgecee 710 11 9 32 8 17 
“Welles, DR cdi ys ind Benes kWhnss-c<cBesel 12 12.11.11 2-9 15 
PRUNES doco cccies cmencsovgutusbesccessectinun Ss -.. 1G et he 
Seathees . Wisc go cen ctg nbc cb Fe bee acne bivwe 10..9 12 9 & ee 
TA AE tones swcancenss vastedesresés:baneh +. 11.16-.7 29 Ss 
Gorham, 17 weds SoOES db 545i dea A. d a 
cts ckdhanaspns bewtebsewsslacsurtuteee - &@ $8 8 8 


Handicaps apply in event & only. 
* Wanderers. : 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


Nonpareil Gun Ciub, 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 20.—The Nonpareil Gun Club’s shoot, held 
today at Watson's Park, Burnside Crossing, Iil., resulted as 
OHows: 
Regular club shoot, 50 targets each: L. C. Willard 47, Geo. Roll 
46. J, B, Barto 46, Busch 40, R. B. Mack 37. 








Sweeps: 

Targets: 15 20 15 Targets: 15 20 15 
Willard .......: oie uke ska 15 1312 Amberg i oun 
SN -. ade sp --» 1818 11. Mack . va 3 
Barto +». 121410 Busch 





Practice: Amberg broke 8 out of 10; Busch 18 out of 20; 


Parker 50 out of 100, Geo. Watson. 
Marton Gun Club. 


_Marion, Ind., Sept. 19.—Find herewith scores of the Marion 
Gun Club, made at our regular Friday shoot to-day. There was 
a fine, misty rain all day, and the scores were good, considering 
the bad weather. Chambers won high honors, as usual: 


Events: 123 4 Events: 1234 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 Broke. Targets: 10 10 10 15 Broke. 
Gordon ....... 7434 18 Sheldon ...... 854... 17 
Chambers .... 8 91015 42 Shuts .....-. Ooms 7 
SHOR Nay cv ecee 6428 2 *Kinsley ..... 573. 15 
Jones ........ T7773 & Whistler ..... 786. 21 
Greveston. ... 6 48 7 2 Atkinson ..... 756. 18 
CRIME Segekes 5 61012 33 Bockins ...... @7T6569 & 
Hayes ....<... 7t Be B Dr McK ..... 65858 2 

* Visitors, Hq, S&S 





Sept. 16.—Our Friday shoot was shot out in an all-day rain; 
but good scores were made by those who were game enough to 
face the traps in the downpour. 

The boys went out to take the medal away from Chambers, but 
failed to beat him in a 50-bird match. Following are the four 
best scores: Kiley 39, Atkinson 38, Whistler-40, Chambers 44, 

Chambers keeps the medal, after winning it four times straight 
out of four regular weekly shoots. Cap. . 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Chicago, Sept, 20.—The appended scores were made to-day on 
our grounds on the occasion of the seventh and last trophy shoot 
of the third series. Dorman won Class A trophy on 24, Tom 
Jones won Class B on 19, and Eldred won Class C on 20. 

_The trophy shoot was immediately followed by the cup shoot, 
distance handicap. Dorman, Dr. Shaw and Dr. Meek, all shooting 
from_the 18yd. mark, tied on 20 out of 25, thrown as 15 singles 
and 5 paits. Dorman won the cup on shoot-off, going 10 straight 
to the others’ 9 each, 

The day was a good one for target shooting, being just comfort- 
ably cool and but little wind. A heavy smoke bank from the city 
hung just in front of us, however, making the targets rather hard 
tO see, 

Attendance good, considering game season on. 

Seventh cup shoot, 15 singles and 5 pairs: 












M FP Wileoat......cccccocscvcccoses 111101011001001 =: 01:10 11 11 OO—15 
C TE RG. ccc cceiccsccscesscccs 101001101011111 01 00 01 00 00—12 
Dr J W Meek. ..00.ccscccccscccsss 011101110111010 li 11 11 11 11—20 
M G Eldred.......ccccccceseveeee 001100111001111 00 01 10 11 10—14 
RE MONG icadcdiccccsnedecéstedies 111010001111111 10 01 O1 10 11—18 
2D EP. BON osc cecoatesiivumesas 111011111110111 00 11 10 11 11—20 
J McDonald ....0..cccccccescocee 111011011111110 11 01 11 10 11—20 
EF SROMES vcccvcestccccccccccccccses 011101011111100 10 11 10 00 10—15 
DO VEG weandvisdeccccccccscccasd 011101011101001 =: 01:10 00 10 00—12 
C P Richards........cccccoree 010111111011110 11 10 11 01 11—-19 
ke 011111140111011 11 10 11 10 11—20 
A Hellman ... 011001111011010 = 01: 00 10 00 11—13 
Joties §..... --111110011111100 = 00:11:10 00 00—14 
MOREE <Gduatduudwascccnneseeccete 110011110011111 10 10 06 10 01—15 
FORE. bead teksweamesccstipedcantinns 111110011111100 3=s-- 00: 11:10 00 00—14 
Dorman won on the shoot-off. 
Twenty-first trophy shoot, 25 targets:, 
BE Fe acne stds sdccocesevestcecsded 0011611110001110010111101—15 
Co ler eitheUksesconcctenuéeessoogaden 1100010111100110011001001—13 
Dr Meth... .ccccccsccocccescesscccessocces 1111110111111101111111101—22 
M G Eldred ....ciccseccccccccccccccscces 1101111110011111100111111—20 
FUME * pndgatocecaatdavecasgendukdddebte 1111111010111110111111011—21 
Bi EP iis hiv chetvccceuewcdectcocdas 1414111111911111111101111—24 
A J McDonald....... -0111110101010111111010110—17 
F Stone ..cess. . - -0000111100101011000110011—12 
De Wolf ..cccsccccccsvevccccescvcscccidons 0111111101111110111000111—19 
C P Richards......ccscsccccsccccscccccees 1111111111101111101111111—23 
DE. SE  nvaktessacce ces nnancqenedesaseue 1011011111111100101111111—20 
A Hellman ........cccecccccccccceccceece 1111011101110111111111110—21 
DP JOMES .rcccecccccsecescccccceccencessecs 1110011111111109011110111—19 
PEARED  cactncevsceccevcevevccecdscevesses 1101111111110111011111011—21 
oe? Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 





Dallas Tournament. 


Dattas, Pa., Sept. 20.—The tournament of the Dallas Gun Club 
had a good attendance. Following are the scores: 













Events: s 2 O24 :E°¢ 7 8 ‘8 
Targets: 10 10 10 145 10 10 10 * 10 * 
PEDO. Hi as venap terse tieesicsccs i ee oo oe oe oe oe ee 
Bs - “Pee we ae oe Bes ag 
SHPOB ep ccccccececsccccvccceses BP aM ¢ 8 6s 
Haight ......ccccccccccvcccccees > oo. DB € ee ... BD .. 
SOD c vecetndiceniedstscéee 1. 2 sue 22-8 
BPE ccccsccccccccccccccecsccces , ect awe SS: s. Ss 
NOFFIS oiccccccccsevccsssecccees 1 © 6 ~ Ft 2 22 
BMMUOD  succcereckdsucietadéscess Ss Be’ OS 2 ao 
Thompson SE sd ee ae a oe 
Weider bt, EA Sa rhs ee ae a 
BME Kcdccdvdcevudccvetedoncte =—s cca ke 6 ce 
PERI: covcnesictveteceesnscaes ae Oe a er ee 
DRUER dowecsvcecessdesvccadses 8 9 7 Pr ia we er eee eee 
BOE -Gbccahadeckedsddecectxedes ‘a 5 ou OS ane 
MRT vec cecgecccreoctecacsexsess 3 aa Oe. Ce Meee 
CAE ee.cces decncticcteccess 8 aa a. BS 
TEMPE cc cccsewerersicsscecsesés ag 0s =O ge ee G oe as 
VGN Ghaccdectesvercdewaressecte ‘4 6a Se Se | 6 9 
MN dbsicdoneterdccdgetecesies onww B82 €2 £¢B 
MENON ‘occccndnsacceuvcas oe 60 (a0 “ER ue 6 56 8 
Weida Men. de od! ae 
Hunter B08 .% da ee 
Ryman Beate dards 
aie ivavdcesdgeasobkiernaae a: ibn oe 
2 oe oi oe 
i ihe nie 
oo. oe oF e 
$...6. Bea 
Gia “Oe 3i 
- 4 ; 5 
7 Sa 
WERE ixetididsdsdtnane thse osage oe “tu19@ 


Luzerne Club—Haight 9, Weida 6, Marvin 10, Stroh 9, Helme 
8, Lewss 5, Thompson 7, Battenbender 9, Hart 6, Hudson 6; total 


75, 
Dallas Club—Raub 8, Wall 8, Hunter 4, Harter 8, Davis 5, Norris 
8, Leavenworth 10, Mason 8, Harris 8, Colbaugh 8; total 75. 


Richmond Gun Club. 


Sitver Lake, Staten Island, Sept. 20.—The Richmond Gun 
Club’s shoot, held at this place to-day, had an event of special 
interest, the prize being a five dollar gold piece. This was event 
10, at 25 targets, and the useful prize was won by Mr. F. G. Crystal 
with a score of 29, he having a handicap allowance of 12. Fo low 
ing. are the scores: 

T 






events: i § 3.4 £8 ttm 

Targets: 10 145 10 10 19 10 10 10 10 
Pe, IE ddil-ucs's d CnMinbu wees ca ckesada 5 §8 6 7 7 7 q 8 9 
E W Reynolds........... Sm. 6 2. C.F. $88 
M Reiersen .......-..+.+ § Bb Oa BE Se 
G C Williams............ ee ae ee ee ey 
BJ Ua peethiic inc. caves 6 9 65 6 678 6 
©. ADSORB 0. oe cccccacs con, A 8k 6 BAe ae 
A By SOON OIGGs 66 di 68% ccc ccc vecs 710 5b 6 & Tt B.S ¢ 
A, BOMB cdiidic vei cgect onde cccsceess S20: 62:4. 6-8 FAB! s 
1 QTOGE cs necdercdvicsredsvenie ee a et Se” Se “Ser 

Event 10, handicap allowance added; prize, five dollar gol aoe. 
Hawes 17 (7) 24; Reynolds 16 (5) 21, Reiersen 11 (12) 2 Wi lems 


12 (12) 24, Crystal 17 (12) 29, Albrecht 11 2) 23, Schoverling’ 
21, ‘Smith 9 (10) 19, Osterhout 14 G) 19, ere @) 


A. A. Scuoveauina, Sec’y. 
‘y 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 
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Missouri State Tournament. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept, 17. — twenty-fifth annual tourna 
ment of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association 
opened this morning at Elliott’s Blue River Shooting Park. 
nasty drizzling rain continued throughout the day, and it was 10 
o'clock before the four-man team shoot commenced. Each man 
shot at 15 live birds, or @ in all to the team. The Students’ Gun 
Club, of St. Louis, won the medal with the fine score of 59 out 
of a possible 60 birds. The Michigan Park Club, of Kansas 
City, won second, $100 cash. The St. Louis Shooting Association, 
of St. Louis, and the Richmond Gun Club, of Richmond, divided 
third with 56 kills. The St. Joe Gun Club took fourth with a 
score of 54, and fifth went to the Belt Line Club, of Kansas City, 
while the O, K, and Kansas City Clubs, of Kansas City, tied for 
sixth place with 51 kills. 

Had the weather been good, the birds would have been a good 
lot, but owing to the rain they were slow to take wing, and did not 
trouble the shooters in making high scores. 

The next on programme was the Interstate event, 25 birds, en- 
trance $12.50, divided Rose System. A medal to go to the high 
man. After 15 birds had been shot, it was growing dark, and the 
shoot was postponed until to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. Eight 
men had villed 15 straight, and as they are quite evenly matched 
an iateresting finish is looked for to-morrow. 

At the annual meeting of the Association to-night, : 
of St. Joseph, was elected President; F. J. Smith, Vice-President; 
F. B, Cunningham, Secretary; Frank Brenson, reasurer. 

The next annual meeting will be held at St. Joseph, Mo., date 
to be set later. A circular inviting all the gun clubs in the State 
to become members of the Association was ordered sent to each 
club. After some remarks by a number of sportsmen regarding 
the better protection of game and fish, the meeting adjourned. 


First Day, Sept. 17. 


Kansas City Gun Club. 
BD Pu oo Fs Beas so ch np ots onan a5 0500 od e0 bebe 111110111212*11—13 


H. Phelps, 


w M Hill......:... . -202112212220022—12 
J W Bramhall . -222022222°21212—13 
oR Goateess ean viccnvncdide ive lexpinvscouecs 1121111*1111111—14—51 





W H Herman 
F N Cockrell 
J_ E Campbell 
C C Herman 


200222212201120—11 
222221122222022—14 
221202022222210—13 
222222220222222—14—51 









i SP MARINES 55'S ys <a babentsbuesabenevesabecas 202212120012220—11 

A C Holmes......... -112220222121121—14 
ES eae -112122102222222—14 

Ee UR sé n0vsnctnnseob bas toad dbaspsee pomnanite 222111211202211—14—53 
i REE. wo pcedescikbrkbuaeys thn aetbiynnse’ 222222222121222—15 

2B Bt Dee 


222202102222121—13 
22222220220*122—13 
sippus sb boyeentavauhens Miewesseeneckthetiran 022222222222222—14—54 
Washington Park Gun Club. 
W H McGee 222221212122122—15 
Walter Allen. 221012211122222—14 
Rickmer 112122221120122—14 
Be BETO” 0ccc cs cpsanncpndheaduhecsechpesppsvaks 121112111122112—15—58 





F B Cunningham 
Zim 











H T Abernethy . 220211002212221— 12 
E H Jones. -22°011121221212—13 
Scarrett 


. -112101221111112—14 


S DH Rus: 211201112100020—10—49 





H Spencer shekba bee dhbebetGbein bes pebsbhenvisal 01222222*222222—13 
1 O'Neill 2121*2222222202—13 
H Taylor . 221221221221222—15 
Dr Brown 222221121112111—15—56 
O L Beasley...........+6 Ccacraackosdebeopeasa 100000222210001— 7 


W M Clayton 
W: Alea ins. cicsss 
J A R Ehliiott 


101110211212202—12 
121012111122111—14 
122111111111111—15—48 





Dr Chathc  c.ccccvcccsccpnccuvecsescocccspoeccese 221221222222222—15 
H Money 222%22222222222—14 
A Mermod 221121121122122—15 


D Elliott 





112121122112222—15—69 


G SOOtt crvccncccrcrwscdcccevscscccccsccvcccccnes 212121212122122—15 
H Tipton 1*2201121211112—13 











PED chbedhiaeweddsaghessécce 221221122122122—15 
MONEE so kn du snes dsncntopus CeqGuabbbesecvonsveed 221022220221112—13—56 
Missouri State event: 
ak POR. scutveskeusshbs baced sup scnce 12111221111211221111*1111—24 
COE sccsccecscoctdsasonsestenessscovnde 22221222**1111*w 
SU ti vasscoaspepeeebviecidnsesccen che 22221221211°2222012212222—23 
Money 2022222220222222222222211—23 
O'Neill 2022221220222200222222222—21 
Mermod 2022122012221212222202021—21 | 
Bramhall 1112221222122122112221120—24 
D Elliott .... . -2221102221210202122121122—22 
Rickmers ... . -101011222222210*111112222—21 
OT are » -22121*2021121221101112212—22 
SORE vecnncucesaninebdn codecs ioasnaeuhet 212221*122112210222222221—23 
OD, nak dnacéogevedastehdensetebaieered 1122212102222110222211121—23 
pF Ree a ee eee 2211022211111021011111112—22 
Dr_ Clark ....... 


*21222222202222%020220221—19 
1111112112021112101121122—23 
2211021011*2122102220121*—19 


C B Cockrell.... 
F N Cockrell... 











H Spencer ....... 21212212112222222222222%2—24 
DeeAE .ocicses ches 22222221221°2212122200201—21 
SP. -soubayehansn save 2222222222221220120121202—22 
MUUOT  S560hsknsscdes sameshhesbanxbeens sion 2121122101222022111121120—22 
Re See Pee eR A 2121012211221°21121111201—22 
BE bd op chine t's sdoencecxceansseuneee 0110222011211221001211110—19 
CEARE 0 civvivsncccshipardcsvoctbncsn 2212202201222222222222222—23 
MRO sce cdbcpie oes 00 ogyenssrensounianie 1112°222222222%2121222222—23 
ET -“cinb SURG % GS d Gwen one Pobeirnns nepamnmall 0122222222122202%22222222—22 
POO Since 045s 0 phn by as en tesctooannwounbeve *1221111211222022212*1220—21 
Interstate event: 

{ BO, BNE ss nhc} ch vincvs rene ccdsupuaban 1211122111121122111191111—24 
TE PUOOM |. 0 ccstensdéssoveccdcccevessssun 22221222**1111%w 
SUE <a> sinha Gaps oséhiontuns see arasiben 22221221211°2222012212222—23 
NS os Son cine wddbesveneenbeels 2212211121°21211121211122—24 
O'Brien 221221 2121222112122121122—25 
DEE siwhnn dhhondhghooktseseoncse 2022222220222222221212211—23 
Anderson 

Conway 





Mawson 

(Y Neil 

CU EASELS. cht babdhvevtscbacesscascs ceded 

Mermod 12: 

Scranton 2910211222129122°11229111— 23 
Calhoun 2122211220112111221202221—23 
D Elliott 1 1122—22 
TTURE® cps nesccene 22121*2021121222101112212—22 
Se a See 212221*122112210222222221—23 
REE) Ta an stench wees Maw adeeneaite 1122212102222111022221112—23 
W S Allen ee 
Dr Clark *21222222202222%020220221— 

C B Cockrell . 1111112119081 12101121122 23 
ee ee eee 2211021011*21221022201210—19 
RAGE nek ss vcs cvectbstcs, a 121221°22212—24 
Spencer 

yee 



















ecioeesoodses tee eeeeeen se eRLLIOLZ1 2022222222222 20-—21 

C B Cockrell, 3...........- ¢eeceveceses cn 1221121111222111221121112—25 
£3 Porter, 30........ esvdes oebesevssee + +» »2111222222222222121111120—24 
B Cunningham, 30......... * ete oe 

W S Alken) Bro cv.n.rcvccccvessvese --11211 25 
«J J Gorman, 30...........- Prsceads « -2111121912291112212111121—25 
G Burnside, 32..........2+++++ 10221211222222211—22 
F C Riehl, 31.. ee *2220122211020—20 
C W_ Budd, 32 11221222121 11222121211202—24 


Dr Clark, 30 .. 
Hi Spencer, 29 


A Mermod, 222221221221122122%221222—24 
‘y Brown, 30 -02221 2 
Arnhold, 30 


2022222122212221220202220—20 
E Decker, 28.. -000211210210201211221*222—18 


i 5 -2222220102201220211010012—18 
A re - 2022202212222%21222022222— 
F M Libbe, 29 








O'Neil, 28.. 221%2222222222221 2212122224 
1 W. Bramhall, » 25 
. D Elliott, 31.. 01201222—20 
H_ Taylor, 31.. 22121°2111122222121011112—23 
F J Smith, 29. 2211211121121120122122211—24 
C Stoller, 28.. . .0022212222012202022220202—18 
TS BO, FB. se po cpaccvccnvdbeeuees’ 2212022221022212212121212—23 
M Curtice, 30. 23 
I Money, 32..... 0222222222222222222222200—23 
Ed Hickman, 29 2122*02121 23 
Dr Planck, 3....... 022 222202 02211221122122—22 
SE ies cc.cs 2211211221221122121221211—25 
I Besco, 29......... 2221112202221111211211012—21 
W M Hill, 90....... 2222222222222222222012222—24 
H Tipton, 30....... 022022111121021—21 
Weston, 30 ........... 022221122222222122201122—22 
BOO MR aud 0 cv 0s cc cceschasasieenecee poososmnoat i igtitizii2— 23 
Bob Elliott, 28...........s++0+ Sovevesssied 20*2122211°22120w 
WD. FE FORGs Dessinsncccccsenvedenvesssensh 2102122222212221221112111—24 
W M Clayton, 29 11212122121—23 
SS PE, Bei ccc sscscpubsdecvvcavenens 022120222122220222211122—21 
Dr Von Quast, 29........cceceeeseevececs 0201122112021021112112*12—20 
Tie on Hazard trophy: 
W EE Grates, Bree cece vecvcsnct | cate eesraccne cm mans aie 
C B Cockrell, B.......4.....00% _ 
W S Allen, $0...........c00000- 
{ J Gorath, Bois ssncedecsdvexn a1141211121111121211121110w 
I Spencer, 20......sccccccccces 2222220w 
J W Bramhall, 30.............- 221222112221222222222211212222222220w 
FE. RM Besa cuciedsenvevieeme 22111111111220w 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Sept. 13.—There was _a small attendance at the 
weekly shoot of the North River Gun Club to-day. Nine sweep- 
stake events, 10 targets each were shot, as follows: 





Events: ‘3 SB: 7's oo 
Targets: 10 10 10 1 10 10 
Eickhoff oe 2. - woe ee 
SEE Svinvcven Sn” Se ae 
DA. Sascesns 7D 'es. an. ahn'oe 
Morrison So: 6. Fee 


At doubles Morrison broke 9 on “a ‘0. 


Edgewater, N. J., Sept. 20.—There was a good attendance to-day 
at the shoot of the North River Gun Club. In the sweepstakes 
scores were as follows: 











Events: "12345678 9 W112 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 20 10 10 10 10 5 
Allison SD FS Bn: BS Boxe’ 05s 
Richter $7838 102-663... 
Greiff 8 99 7101116 710 9... 
DERE, siccecconceseeceesioovesos BO FF cn-00 Sc 20 Bae F 0 
BEE .cudvinaesevecenveombate 6978 8 912 8 87.... 
AEE cess covevensenescsnee 0 FB ge. Bop wi iRBc db 00 s0) de. 00 
CREEL cans ddscovcqetotacestecs ot MB Wh. BO igs ou, Seven Waele san 
PEGEMONS cc cvevccccoscccvccens SS St Oe ee ee ee 
CeteRtt cc revevedvepecdececs » BO Biss ee cn ee ise p> ¥o eno 
EEN. osccvuwens cdegseseeges cbse: 2p 00 Be? Se ae Oe © 06, 0s 0650 
DEM:  UPescobsesiceecessceentesbsee bs 00 O 2 Bie 8 beiey cu 0s 
MIE Utd csccsksdecesowebewevbhe) wr at 74671765 3 2 
Van Buskirk ...cccccscccccsseccccs oo ce ve SSBB FT FT aves 
GEUMEDR vovcccccscvecsccdecccsvens 00 ve ve 4.0 OH Bs .- 
SHCA ..ccvccccecccccccdcovescescscse os 0 v0 761113 7 3.. 
EEE. -wehonwnnnndéeccuviiegesesdosesee -pp.'9d pt 8 OB B..BoT oy 0-00 
BEGETIOE cocccccccescccvecsasccesee 06, 0 Se 6 61014 6 6 6 6 4 
PEE ‘nn pedcoscenedcd esccenbedeeccced 06 04 teeny eRe BB 05 00..80 ks eo 
Frances jae. 2s 
Harden . eye Ye 


Team match betwen. ‘Westwood Ges. Club sail North River 
Gun Club, on the latter’s ground at Edgewater, N. 


North River Gun om. Westwood Gun Club. 


Eickchoff | ......ccccccccese Van Buskirk ...........+. 8 
AlsOR  .ccccccccsceccccvces i DRE ccdcivocrovcvewrsctes & 
SRENENT  chn500csesecdovcses 18 Speth .....sssseeeeeeeeeees 17 
MOFTIGON ...0.ccccccseseee 7 GEEMARE fb .ccccccopcsccess 19 
Gee osicvccvcecsocconsces 19 DEE  sbavusbecvicdwoscesbee 15 
AMMETE ccccccsiccccccpecss 13 B Grumann .........+-+++ 15 
TEURE, cccccpdcovcvescvgctes 12 Be POR ccvccovccscessanees 6 
BCR > nc ccccconsevcryscns T1—118 G Speth ..........-..eeeee 13—111 
Resulting in a victory for the home club by 7 birds. 
James R. Merritt, Sec’y. 


Emerald Gun Club. 
Newark, N. J., Sept. 16—The weather was fine and the birds 
were good to-day at the Emerald Gun Club’s shoot, Smith 
Brothers’ grounds. Mr. C. Voehringer, anew member, was pres- 
ent. Mr. T. W. Morfey, ° ee the only one to kill 10 
straight in the club event. ur tied on Messrs. F, Kall, A. 
A. Schoverling, S. M. Van Allen and W. ae Four of the con- 
testants were visitors, Messrs. Morfey, Loeble, Cowe and Voss. 
The scores: 
.121210222— 8 E 
2012211122— 9 T 
010011711 5 H C 


Roberts, 28...2010102112— 7 
‘2209999129 
SM Ven org. 30. 


ane 10 
121202111*— 8& 





Dr O'C onnell, 





. .0222022222— 8 2222222022— 9 
A Schoverling, 30..0222222222— 9 W Catton, 28.......0121212111— 9 
W Corbet, 25....... 2011010**2— 5 T Short, 28........ 112012"121— 8 
Col Voss, 30....... 1201001111— 7 c Voehringer, = -0201210*11— 6 
C H Cowe, 2%8..... 0202°21212— 7 W Hassinger, 30...0021112222— 8 
G E Loeble, 30... .0020°02222— 5 Fischer, 28....... 0101100112— & 
H Moore, 28...... 21*1121110— 8 Hansmann, 25. ..0120110122— 7 
Cody, 2..:...... 020000210*— 3 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Guttenburg, N. J., Sept. 19.—The =e shoot - the Jeannette 
Gun Club, held to-day at Guttenburg, a wet ‘tr poor we 
and a small attendance. In the clu ates at 10 live birds, C 
Meyerdiercks won Class A in the first round of the shoot-off with 
C. Meyer, each of whom killed 10 straight in the club event. A. 
Schumacher won Class B with a score of 8 out of 10. The chal- 
lenge soda, a 15-bird event, was won by Mr. Steffens with a 


score of 14, this being hi§ fourth win with the same score. 
Club eae 
F Enhlen, 28....... 2110101111— 8 
C Meyer, 2....... 2112111111-—-10 
C Steffens, 30.....-. 2200220212— 7 
C Innman, 28...... 112°201111— 8 
Lott, 90....... 21211121 9 J Li 
{Haianrst, 28....2101111110— 9 
; at Wes ape even 2110221121— 9 
Challenge suedal, 15 birds: 
Steffens, 30 
Meyerdiercks, 28 ..... ‘ 
a race: 
Steffens 
Loeble . 
Mohrman 


Match, 5 birds, for birds: 
Match, 5 birds, 
Hainhorst 


eee eeeererere 


-12m12—-5 
5 Pape nitiogt alla H 


ee 5 birds: 
Koehler ‘..........00cc00--11100-3 Basse ....ceveeeeeeee+e ++ 0020-1 
nw « mag 5 birds: 


eteveececcescestessthlg2— 5 Hainhorst serengeren ewes -ALLO—4 
ean 

Koehler ..............111%1+4 ainhorst ©...........12111—5 

SENG Ss vcccsckeen 11211—5—- 9 ble .......--..s-.-1112k-5—-10 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Fulton Gun Club. 


a Sept. 22——The deer horns presented by Mr. 
issing 2 art 2 to be shot for at B birds, members 
i were won by. Mr. Pat May, after a lively ontof with 
non-members ces tial for be Mie Co Dekey tod tiety Wales al 
non-membérs was ti y Mr. an ell 41 
out of 50. They did not shoot off, as Dudley had ray < ae 





Events 123 465 6 Events: 1234656 
Targets 11010151515 _ Targets: 15 10 10 15 15 15 
OE sho goeeiiege WaT FE Ee Oe EE odacenes UB nn ce we ca te 
See 13 OB Te Wb is BRROOE oeiscccnce, Biss ce Oiae do 
BEE Mish a cecs crocs 4 G BB 6 og Beet aivincccese Rescnacds on" 44 
Jones ........ 12 8 81010 REMGOREE ~ neinesdeigt sk 40 we ON. ve 
BD Drs ccenes D . . WD on oe MERCER 05 sc0085 bos Kh init ee eb 
A A Schoverlingli Re Bae eco be. Be-es 
= Welles ...... ee SS NaS. eR See 
A Woods ...... 2....100 5... W Wi pocce BE an bb wasn oe 
B Schneider.... 13 ....12.... Gray ..... heres ci Os atiee AK 68 
EE abos cackae Sve an © Duke pobseey al.ce bday es 
Staples ......... B ic-0s Shee OS cocancdence os os ce WD oe ee 

ET deedscssces TOO Se op Mee xe 

A. A. Scnovertinc, Cor, Sec’y. 
Colt Gun Ciub. 


Hartroap, Conn., Pope 21.—The events and scores shot at the 
turday afternoon were: 


Colt Gun Club range, 
Events: 





1 
7 
9 
+s 6 
tape: oo UA aes 7 
MeFetridge ree : b: 

i ‘ a 12 





This was the Geet shoot over - the new traps, which 
accounts for the small scores. ~ Rec sesid 


The next regular shoot will be Oct. 4. Then a number of the 
members advocate closing down until the hunting season is over. 


R. McFerrince, Sec’y. 


Winchester Gun Club, 








Detroit, Mich.—At the regular shoot, Sept. 20, ore won in 
Class A with 23; Hitchcock ag B with 21, and McAdam in 
Class C with 18. Following are the scores: 

Events: . a 2 6 ere Fo Bg 

Targets: HDNHNE Hb WHE WW DB 
BIO GE ooo seca cccccccccnscossccoeson 5.5 BF... 8 ie 
Guthard .- SHB $6 8D 
NNN {Guan Gabbibeh tabeboveke soe cannes Soe Sas sn 8§ TB 
SENN Gres sadusentetennknnoatios os fe Se a aye | 
McAdam .... ‘5. ee 6 8 8 5 B 
WOE oveense'es §6”M”~ 9.2% 6..H 
Brown .... Cecae? se) ae Oe ae 
Leggett ar ee ee te 











Answers to Correspondents. 
No notice taken sani meee communications. 


G. L. O., Canton, Goiieaaar you define for me goienty the 
word duck? Of course, the dictionary is accessible to me, and 
also the enclycopedia, but both volumes in characterizing this 
bird employ technical terms, some of which I do not understand. 
I want something that is plain and simple—couched in every day 
language, comprehensible to common people. Ans. Your trouble 
is one which is common. We recommend to you the o 
chapter of a series of articles published in Forzst anp rena 
two years sae entitled “American Wild Fowl and How to Take 
Them.” sar octeaanee, a you need is Forest anp 
STREAM, Var page 186, The same material, 
somewhat revised, is found in a i’s “American Duck Shoot- 
ing, page 19. This volume contains also Gaserigtions of all the 
North American geese, ducks and swans, with full accounts of all 
the methods of shooting them, and descriptions and plans of bat- 
teries, boats, decoys, etc. Price $3.50. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


At Dua Bois, Pa., Sept. 11, Mr. L. B. Fleming was high gun, 
with a score of 191 out of 200; he used Infallible. In the compe- 
tition for the Dibner cup, the four-man team of the North Side 
Gun Club won, and three of the four used Infallible. i Jack 
Williams won the Custer medal, emblematic of the c ionshi 
. the Du Bois Rod and Gun Club; he used Infallible. aT i 

-~ _m writes the Laflin & Rand Powder Co.: “I have An 

These 





loaded with your shotgun smokeless that have been 
= ae now, and are as good as when first loaded. 
shells have been on board ship all this time.” 


*“Dewar’s Scotch” is characterized as 
the whisky of kings. Its several prea, advertised by Frederick 
Glassup, of New York, are welcome additions — mn the fs 
at home, and to the camp abroad. Those who in 
Scotch with their dinners—and o- are many—are oe oe ak with 
the reputation of this high class whisky. 


the king of whiskies and 





Messrs. 
. have issued 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, New 
of special in the way of 
of prices, 















